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Earlier  Conceptions  of  the  "World  Community'*. 

The  new  World  Community,  of  which  much  is  heard  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  is  new  only  in  the  sense  that  modem  inventions  have  made 
it  a  reality.    The  possibility  has  existed  in  the  minds  of  men  since 
the  beginning  of  creation,  and  the  realization  of  its  existence  was 
foreshadowed  eons  ago  when  primitive  man  first  learned  to  hunt  with 
his  neighbors  and  to  picture  on  the  walls  of  his  rude  cave  home  the 
story  of  his  adventures,  thus  developing  the  beginning  of  that  long 
line  of  human  inventions  that  has  made  it  possible  for  man  to  read 
of  the  interests  and  achievements  of  his  fellows,  in  whatever  corner 
of  the  universe  he  might  be. 

Though  progress  was  extremely  slow,  intercourse  between  men 
gradually  increased,  \intil,  with  dawning  civilization,  commerce  sprang 
up  and  men  visited  far  distant  countries,  exchanging  not  only  goods, 
but  ideas.    Wars  and  conquests  followed,  empires  rose  and  fell,  each 
succeeding  the  last  in  power  and  glory,  until  the  climax  was  reached 
in  the  great  Roman  Bnpire.    Embracing  within  its  limits  all  the  known 
world,  it  brought  into  being  for  the  first  time,  common  laws,  common 
customs,  and  a  common  language,  thus  binding  together  the  various 
peoples,  who  inhabited  its  domains,  into  a  world  ccMmnunity. 

When  it  crashed  to  inevitable  destruction,  it  left  to  the  wes- 
tern world  its  ideal  of  unity.     In  the  chaos  which  ensued,  this  idea 
still  persisted,  being  kept  alive  in  the  political  world  by  the  choice 
of  an  emperor  in  whom  the  temporal  power  was  vested,  and  in  the  religious 
world  by  the  organization  of  the  Church.    Owing  to  dissensions,  both  of 
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these  institutions  failed  to  maintain  unity,  and  throughout  Christen- 
dom independent  nations  gradually  sprang  into  being.    The  conflicts 
which  ensued  between  these  nations  were  bridged  by  conferences  and 
treaties  which  gave  intervals  of  peace  to  the  war-torn  world,  and 
trained  the  statesmen  of  Europe  in  "methods  of  common  international 
action  by  diplomatic  missions  and  conferences" 

In  order  that  peace  might  be  prolonged  and  the  nations  have 
opportunity  to  work  out  the  many  problems  pertaining  to  their  national 
life,  these  statesmen  eventually  evolved  a  policy  whereby  they  attempted 
to  secure  and  maintain  a  "balance  of  pov/er"betv.'een  the  various  nations. 
It  was  not  completely  developel,  however,  until  the  13th  and  19th  cen- 
turies. 

While  states:nen  were  thus  engaged,  the  philosophers,  having  al- 
ready foreseen  the  difficulties  into  which  it  would  plunge  the  civilized 
world,  were  elaborating  schemes  which,  to  them,  seemed  more  likely  to 
bring  about  the  longed-for  peace  and  unity. 

As  early  as  the  time  of  Henry  IV  of  France,  the  Duke  of  Sully 
had  worked  out  for  this  king  a  plan  known  as  the  "Grand  Design",  call- 
ing for  a  confederation  of  fifteen  European  states  into  one  republic 
"which  was  to  be  controlled  by  a  general  council  of  sixty  deputies 
reappointed  every  three  years*'.    This  experiment  was  never  tried  until 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  written  and  the  new  govern- 
ment was  organized.    One  change  was  made  in  the  plan  in  this  case  and 
a  confederation  of  nations  or  states  instead  of  rulers  resulted.  This 
was  a  departure  from  Henry's  plan  which  contemplated  a  confederation 


Board  of  Education,  London.    Handbook  of  Suggestions  for  Teachers, 
p.  430.    London:  His  LSajesty's  Stationery  Office,  1927. 


of  rulers  only. 

Later,  William  Penn  proposed  that  a  permanent  international 
congress  be  held  and  that,  if  necessary,  force  be  used  to  compel  the 
various  members  to  submit  their  differences  to  this  body  for  settle- 
ment. 

At  a  later  date  Benjamin  Franklin  urged  that  nations  unite 
to  legally  conderan  and  punish  any  nation  engaging  in  an  aggressive 
war.    During  this  same  period  Jeremy  Bentham  urged  the  creation  of 
"an  international  congress  and  a  court  of  arbitration  and  suggested 
the  abandonment  of  iraperialisn,  the  elimination  of  armaments,  and 
free  trade,  as  concomitants  of  world  peace  and  order". 

In  1795  Iramanuel  Kant  also  urged  a  "federation  of  nations, 
the  establishment  of  popular  governnents,  and  the  reduction  of  arma- 
ments" . 

From  1815  on,  various  organizations  took  up  the  work  of  these 
leaders  and  urged  that  some  measures  be  formulated  for  securing^  peace 
for  the  world  by  means  of  arbitration.    Divers  international  organi- 
zations were  established  for  educational,  social,  commercial  and  philan- 
thropic purposes,  bringing  about  a  much  clearer  understanding  of  world 
problems. 

In  1899  Czar  Nicholas  II  of  Russia  called  the  first  Hague  Con- 
ference to  consider  the  reduction  of  armaments.    At  this  conference 
twenty-six  different  countries  were  represented.    The  United  States 
delegates  proposed  the  formation  of  a  permanent  court  of  arbitration. 
The  organization  formed  was  not  a  true  court,  however,  and  at  the  second 

1 

For  a  discussion  of  these  steps  in  the  development  of  the  senti- 
ment for  world  unity  in  greater  detail  and  for  the  quotations  used  in 
this  and  ensuing  paragraphs  see  Price,  Burr.    The  World  Talks  It  Over, 
p.  3-50.    New  York:  Rae  D.  Henckl©  Co.,  Inc.,  1927. 
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Hague  Conference,  Jiine  15,  1907,  the  delegates  from  the  United  States 
again  urged  the  foriuation  of  such  a  court.    Although  this  action  was 
not  taken,  the  movement  to  secure  some  peaceful  solution  of  the  world's 
problems  received  increasing  support  in  both  Europe  and  America.  It 
seemed  as  though  the  world  was,  at  last,  on  the  road  that  led  to  unity 
and  peace.    Then,  in  1914,  came  the  catastrophe  of  the  World  War.  The 
"balance  of  power"  theory  so  carefully  worked  out  by  the  politicians 
had  plunged  the  world  into  the  disaster  which  the  philosophers  and 
thinkers  had  long  foreseen  and  had  struggled  to  avert. ^ 

Read justiaents  of  Previous  Conceptions 

When  the  world  awoke  from  the  nightmare  of  those  years  between 
1914  and  1918  it  was  with  the  determination  that  never  again  should  such 
a  catastrophe  happen.    Statesmen  met  to  solve  the  problems  of  peace  and 
out  of  their  deliberations  came  the  League  of  Nations.    Too  near  to  the 
scenes  of  recenj)  bitterness  both  in  point  of  time  and  place  of  delibera- 
tion, many  of  the  old  anioiosities  affected  the  decisions  reached  and 
made  the  result  a  disappoint.xjent  to  aany  who  had  hoped  for  more  altruis- 
tic and  impartial  treatment  of  the  problems  involved.    Yet  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  machinery  for  world  intercourse  and  deliberation  upon 
international  issues  was  a  long  step  in  advance  of  past  conditions. 

Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  the  United  States,  which  had 
always  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  working  for  the  peaceful  solutiijn  of 
difficulties,  felt  compelled  to  refrain  from  Joining  in  the  experiment 
and  the  other  nations  had  to  proceed  without  its  assistance.  Beset 
with  many  apparently  insurmountable  difficulties,  progress  was  necessari- 


•Price,  Burr.    loc.  cit. 
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ly  extremely  slow  and  criticisms  and  pessimism  rampant,  yet,  as  the 
years  passed,  it  had  to  be  conceded  that  progress  had  been  made. 

While  the  League  machinery  was  getting  into  running  order 
thinkers  everywhere  were  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  people  from  sink- 
ing into  apathy,  after  the  emotional  strain  of  the  war  period,  and  for- 
getting the  lessons  learned  at  such  a  dreadful  cost.    Books  and  maga- 
zine articles  flooded  the  press  portraying  the  horrors  of  war  and  de- 
manding that  it  be  outlawed.    Organizations  throughout  the  civilized 
world  worked  untiringly  for  the  promotion  of  peace.    Despite  all  these 
efforts,  progress  towards  permanent  peace  has  been  painfully  slow. 
This  may  easily  be  seen  when  the  results  of  the  various  conferences  on 
the  limitation  of  armaments  are  studied  or  when  many  of  the  current 
periodical  articles  which  fan  the  flame  of  racial  and  religious  preju- 
dice are  scanned. 

The  New  Ideal. 

Why  should  this  be  so?    The  answer  is  not  difficult  to  find 
if  one  listens  critically  to  the  ccinments  which  he  hears  about  him. 
On  every  side  there  is  evidence  of  deep-seated  prejudices  toward 
other  members  of  the  human  family,  first  one  and  then  another.  It 
matters  little  how  much  men  theoretically  long  for  peace  if  their 
actions  are  ruled  by  prejudice,  fear,  and  suspicion,  for  these  will 
in  turn  engender  more  fear  and  suspicion  and  prevent  harmonious  coopera- 
tion.   Slowly  leaders  every^-vhere  have  come  to  realize  this  truth. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  are  at  last  beginning  to  try 
to  find  out  how  men  feel  about  other  people,  why  they  feel  that  way, 
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and  how  and  when  that  feeling  originated.    Studies  along  this  line 
have  already  been  male  to  find  out  what  attitude  is  taken  among  high 
school  students  towards  many  of  the  problems  affecting  our  interna- 
tional relations,    Newman  merely  attempted  to  find  out  what  these 
attitudes  were  without  making  any  effort  to  evaluate  them.  This 
study  was  carried  out  with  1100  high  school  students.    The  author 
states  his  purpose  in  these  words: 

*'We  are  living  in  an  international  world.  Our 
youth  are  being  conditioned  by  many  influences  so  that 
they  come  to  hold  certain  attitudes  towards  other  na- 
tions and  races.    The  question  is,  are  these  results 
such  as  prepare  the  student  to  live  in  the  world  in- 
creasingly international  in  character  in  a  manner  that 
will  bring  maximum  satisfaction  to  themselves  and  to 
others,  or  in  a  manner  that  will  sooner  or  later  demon- 
strate that  their  education  as  a  whole,  school  and 
extra-school,  has  led  to  maladjustment? 

"The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  discover  facts..." 

Frederick  conducted  his  study  with  pupils  attending  seven  dif- 
ferent high  schools  located  in  five  states.    Some  of  his  findings  were 
extremely  interesting,  for  instance  the  fact  that  59  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  believed  that  no  patriotic  American  would  admit  that  any  other 
country  was  superior  to  the  United  States,  and  that  57  per  cent  be- 
lieved that  the  American  people  placed  a  higher  value  on  law  and  order 
than  any  other  people,  and  that  32  per  cent  admitted  an  active  dislike 
for  the  Japanese,  29  per  cent  for  the  Chinese,  22  per  cent  for  the 
Negroes,  and  11  per  cent  for  the  Mexicans,  that  54  per  cent  thought  the 
Russians  an  inferior  people,  and  62  per  cent  thought  the  Japanese 
treacherous  and  deceitful.    As  a  result  of  this  study  the  author  con- 
cludes that  the  unintelligent  patriotism  and  racial  prejudice  shown 


Newman,  George 
tudes  of  High  School 
Columbia  University, 


Bradford.  A  Study  of 
Students,  p.  12.  New 
1926. 


the  International  Atti- 
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indicates  that  the  education  given  has  been  too  self-centered  and 
has  not  provided  the  necessary  information  for  the  founding  of  in- 
telligent opinions  upon  the  part  of  the  students.^ 

Perhaps  the  most  exhaustive,  as  well  as  the  most  recent,  study 
of  this  kind  is  the  one  called  "Race  Attitudes  in  Children",  a  coopera- 
tive study  made  under  the  direction  of  Bruno  Lasker.    This  study  not 
only  deals  with  the  causes  of  existing  attitudes,  their  methods  of 
expression  in  childhood  and  adolescence,  and  the  influence  of  social 

institutions  upon  them,  but  also  suggests  how  these  attitudes  may  be 

2 

modified  by  these  social  institutions. 

As  a  result  of  such  studies,  the  importance  of  adequate  and 
properly  directed  education  is  being  felt  more  strongly  than  ever  be- 
fore.   It  is  universally  recognized  in  the  field  of  sociology  that 
leaders  cannot  proceed  too  far  in  advance  of  popular  opinion  in  their 
reforms  or  their  cause  is  lost.    The  League  of  Nations,  the  World 
Court,  the  Hague  Tribxinal  or  any  other  international  organization 
cannot  propose  measures  that  enlightened  public  opinion  will  not  sup- 
port actually  as  well  as  theoretically.    As  Price  aptly  remarks, 
"  it  must  be  remembered  that  peace  is  coning  to  the  world  by  the 

way  of  the  people  to  the  governments  and  not  by  way  of  the  governments 
3 

to  the  people". 

Luckey  also  expresses  this  idea  when  he  says: 

"But  anxious  as  all  good  citizens  of  every  country 
are  for  an  acceptable  plan  of  organization  that  will 
discourage  war,  strengthen  peace  and  enable  closer  coopera- 
tion in  world  affairs,  it  is  almost  if  not  altogether,  a 


Frederick,  Robert.    An  Investigation  into  Some  Social  Attitudes 
of  High  School  Students.    School  and  Society,  XXV  (April  2,  192^7), 
p.  410-412. 

^Lasker,  Bruno.    Race  Attitudes  in  Children.    New  York:  Henry 
Holt  Co.,  1929. 

Sprice,  Burr.    op.  cit.,  p.  3, 


hopeless  task  until  education  has  laid  the  founda- 
tion in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  of  right 
thinking  and  right  acting  in  international  affairs.... 

Regier  feels  that  there  is  a  particular  need  for  this  "right 

thinking  and  right  acting"  in  American  today  for  he  utters  this  warning: 

"Today  we  may  sit  on  the  top  of  the  world;  but 
what  of  tomorrow?    Tomorrow  we  will  need  friends. 
Already  we  are  being  told  that  the  United  States  is 
rapidly  drifting  into  the  position  which  Gerraany  held 
before  the  war — strong  and  aggressive — and  without 
friends. .. .We  must  learn  to  get  along  with  other 
peoples  smd  we  do  well  if  we  remember  that  sooner  or 
later  the  unsocial  are  eliminated.    We  constitute  only 
six  or  '=?even  per  cent  of  the  human  race,  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  play  the  part  of  the  international  bully. 

We  find  support  for  Regier* s  position  in  the  speech  of  Dr.  Don 

Antonio  Castro-Leal  before  the  Institute  held  at  the  Louisana  State  Uni- 


versity in  March  1927.    After  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  foreign- 
ers, of  whom  a  large  percentage  were  Americans,  owned  all  but  six  per 
cent  of  their  oil  lands,  controlled  their  mines  and  industries,  and  were 
now  objecting  to  the  new  Mexican  regulations  designed  to  save  the  agri- 
cultural lands  for  the  Ifexican  people,  the  speaker  contined  as  follows: 

"We  want  your  help,  if  that  is  possible  but  if 
not,  we  want  only  to  be  understood. 

"The  attitude  of  most  Americans  toward  us  is  said 
to  be  one  of  ignorant  goodwill  combined  with  a  skepticism 
for  our  culture.    It  is  true  we  belong  to  different  cul- 
tures, different  civilizations. 

"You  do  not  understand  us,  because  you  clothe  us 
with  a  background  of  your  own  history,  when  in  reality 
our  problems  are  the  result  of  our  own  complex  history  ^ 
of  repeated  conquests  and  changing  forms  of  governments. 


•^Luckey,  G.  W.  A.    The  Vital  Need  of  a  World  Bureau  of  Education, 
p.  672.    School  and  Society,  XXII,  No.  570  (November  28,  1925). 

^Regier,  C,  C.  Teaching  for  Peace  in  College,  p.  81.  Historical 
Outlook,  XX,  No.  2  (February  1929). 

^Castro-Leal,  Dr.  Don  Axitonio.    Ifexico  Today  and  Her  Aims  for  Her 
People.    University  Bulletin,  La.  State  University  and  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  VoSi.  XIX,  N.Sl,  No.  3  (March  1927).    Proceedings  of 
the  First  Annual  Conference,  La.  State  University  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  American  Diplomacy,  (February  3,  4,  5,  1927). 


Nor  is  it  alone  problems  at  a  distance  which  we  fail  to  un- 
derstand.   The  same  thing  is  true,  all  too  often,  of  our  treatment 
of  the  foreign  bom  in  our  own  communities,  as  the  following  instance 
quoted  from  "The  Social  and  Religious  Life  of  Italians  in  America" 
by  Enrico  C,  Sartorio  will  easily  prove. 

"A  son  of  a  leading  lawyer  of  Naples  came  to  this 
country  and  was  soon  holding  a  fine  position  and  making 
a  good  living.    He  met,  at  church,  an  American  lady, 
who  told  him  that  she  would  be  very  glad  to  see  him 
the  next  dav  at  the  house.    At  the  appointed  hour  our 
young  gentleman  went  there  and  handed  his  card  to  the 
servant.     'Oh,  yes*,  she  said,  *the  young  lady  gave  me 
sanething  for  you' ,  and  she  thrust  into  his  hand  a  di- 
lapidated suitease  and  a  note.    The  note  read: 

Dear  Sir:- 

I  have  been  called  away  suddenly,  but  the 
maid  will  give  you  the  article  which  I  intended 
to  present  to  you  in  asking  you  to  call.    As  I 
no  longer  have  use  for  this  suitcase,  perhaps 
it  would  serve  you  on  your  next  trip  to  Italy. 

Trusting  to  see  you  at  church  next  Sunday, 
Sincerely  yours, 

 nl 

Such  situations  as  the  one  just  outlined  call  again  for  edu- 
cation, such  education  as  will  enable  the  individual  to  understand  the 
underlying  causes  of  existing  conditions  and  will  give  him  a  feeling 
of  sympathy  for  his  fellow  human  being. 

Real  good-will,  as  Gavit  points  out,  is  not  an  armed  truce. 
It  is  the  realization  "that  basic  interests  are  common,  that  what  in- 
jures one  can  do  no  good  to  the  other.    That  men  cannot  rise  by  pushing 
each  other  down.    That  each  is  and  has  something  to  share  with  others. 

And, most  of  all,  that  here  is  the  common  job  of  making  the  world  a 

2 

better  place  to  live  in  together". 

There  could  be  no  better  statement  of  the  new  ideal  of  world 


■•■Davis,  Jerome  and  Poling,  Daniel  A.    Adventuring  in  World  Coopera- 
tion.   Boston:  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor. 

^Gavit,  John  Palmer.    Good  Will — An  Activity.    High  School  News, 
Vol.  Y,  No.  9  (May  1929). 
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unity  towards  which  men  are  now  directing  their  thoughts  than  the  one 
just  quoted. 


PAET  II. 
TEE  FORMAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
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The  Suggested  Program 
of 

The  World  Conference  on  Education 

The  school  is  the  institution  designed  by  society  for  pro- 
viding the  education  necessary  for  its  citizens  to  adequately  meet 
the  demands  of  life  made  upon  them.    It  is  the  school,  then  to  which 
the  public  has  a  right  to  turn  for  this  necessary  training.    What  is 
she  doing  to  meet  this  demand? 

This  question  was  taken  up  at  the  international  conference 
of  teachers  at  San  Francisco  in  1923,    It  was  at  this  conference  that 
the  World  Federation  of  Education  Associations  was  organized  for  the 
express  purpose  of  fostering  all  educational  enterprises  throughout 
the  world  and  bringing  them  into  closer  harmony  with  each  other  and 
of  promoting  international  good  will  and  the  interests  of  world  wide 
peace.    As  a  result  of  this  conference  Mr.  Raphael  Herman  offered  a 
prize  of  $25,000  for  the  best  feasible  plan  for  promoting  world  peace 
through  education.    The  winning  plan  was  that  of  David  Starr  Jordan 
and  the  World  Federation  of  Education  Associations  adopted  the  pro- 
visions of  this  plan  as  the  objectives  towards  which  it  would  work. 
At  the  19E5  conference  held  at  Edinburgh  five  committees  were  appointed 
to  study  and  report  on  various  phases  of  the  work.    These  committees 
were  as  follows: 

Committee  No.  1. 

Education  for  Peace 
A  committee  for  the  formation  of  a  general  world  committee 
on  Education  for  peace  to  function  in  connection  with  the 
several  educational  groups  in  the  different  nations  and 
to  cooperate  with  many  already  established  organizations 
for  peace  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


c 
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Committee  No.  2, 

Teaching  of  History  and  Patriotism 
A  committee  to  investigate  the  present  teaching  of  his- 
tory the  world  over,  reporting  also  on  text-books  used, 
their  virtues  and  their  delinquencies  from  the  stand- 
point of  international  amity  and  stressing  the  need 
that  history,  whether  elementary  or  advanced,  should 
be  just  and  true  so  far  as  it  goes.    In  this  connec- 
tion should  be  considered  the  teaching  of  intelligent 
patriotism  with  an  attempt  to  define  its  truth  and 
expressing  its  value,  its  limitations,  and  its  perver- 
sions. 
Committee  No.  3. 

International  Athletic  Sports  and  International  Relations 

of  Youth 

A  committee  to  consider  special  plans  for  promoting 
mutual  international  understanding  on  the  part  of 
students  of  various  ages  including  the  possibilities 
of  better  relations  through  the  international  use  of 
athletic  sport  especially  those  games  which  involve 
cooperative  action  or  team  play  as  distinguished  from 
individual  competition  also  to  consider  various  other 
relations  which  may  be  encouraged,  such  as  school  cor- 
respondence and  the  exchange  of  students  and  teachers. 

Committee  No,  4. 

Military  Education  and  Preparedness 
A  committee  to  consider  this  subject  in  regard  to  its 
educational,  economic,  and  social  aspects.    Such  a  c<m~ 
mittee  should  further  more  consider  without  prejudice 
the  question  of  military  training  in  school  and  col- 
lege, its  possible  advantages  to  the  individual  and 
the  nation,  with  the  alleged  accompanying  drawbacks 
and  dangers.    This  group  should  also  deliberate  on 
standing  incentives  to  war  and  the  possibility  of  their 
abatement  through  education. 

Committee  No.  5. 

General  Machinery  for  International  Cooperation 
A  committee  to  present  ways  and  means  for  introducing 
the  spirit  of  international  cooperation  and  good  will 
into  the  educational  material  and  methods  of  our  schools, 
to  study  the  several  attempts  that  have  been  made  to 
settle  international  difficulties  by  peaceful  means 
and  to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  international 
machinery  set  up  for  this  purpose. 

These  committees  made  considerable  progress  at  the  Toronto  con- 
ference in  1927  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  may  be  able  to  give  sufficient- 
ly definite  reports  at  the  Geneva  conference  in  1929  to  afford  real  aid 
in  formulating  a  specific  educational  program  along  these  lines.  Ap- 
plying the  reports  of  these  committees  to  the  work  of  the  elementary 
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and  secondary  schools  and  to  the  colleges  and  universities  is  the 
principal  work  scheduled  for  the  Geneva  conference  of  this  associa- 
tion.   Another  interesting  feature  of  the  conference  will  be  the  ex- 
hibition of  children's  books  from  all  nations  written  to  foster  inter- 
national goodrwill  among  children  and  to  give  a  true  picture  of  child 
life  in  each  country.^ 

In  1925  the  Conference  of  the  World  Federation  of  Eduoation 
Associations  at  Edinburgh  passed  resolutions  urging: 

1.  The  universal  celebration  of  Goodwill  Day. 

2.  "The  teaching  of  geography,  history,  and  training  in  citizen- 

ship, not  only  from  the  national  point  of  view  but  from  a 
modern  sociological  and  international  point  of  view." 

3.  The  encouragement  of  "movements  and  committees  which  es- 
tablish international  contacts  among  school  children  through 
correspondence,  exchange  of  school  work  and  interchange  of 
pupils". 

4.  The  preparation  of  "text -books  for  elementary  schools  de- 
scriptive of  child  life  in  all  lands  and  setting  forth  in 
brief  and  simple  tova  the  best  each  nation  has  achieved". 

5.  "Special  courses  in  teacher- training  institutions  and  uni- 

versities to  develop  an  international  outlook!: 

6.  To  develop  plans  for  foreign  travel  and  interchange  of 
teachers. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  much  has  been  accomplished  along 
these  lines. 

No.  1 — The  Universal  Celebration 
of  Goodwill  Day 

For  the  celebration  of  Goodwill  Day  there  is  a  wealth  of  ma- 
terial from  which  the  teacher  may  choose.    Specimen  programs,  with 
the  materials  for  carrying  them  out,  have  been  prepared  by  the  Educa- 
tional Department  of  the  National  Council  for  the  Prevention  of  War 
and  may  be  obtained  there.    In  this  material  is  included  a  praise 


■^World  Federation  of  Education  Associations.    General  Bulletin, 


No.  2  (December  1928). 

^Boeckel,  Flore 
Macmillan  Co.,  1928. 
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"Boeckel,  Florence  Brewer.    Between  War  and  Peace.    New  York:  The 
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service  entitled  "In  Praise  of  Peace",  which  is  especially  good. 
It  was  prepared  by  the  pupils  and  the  staff  of  the  Lincoln  School 
of  Teacher* s  College.    Excellent  material  for  this  purpose  may  also 
be  found  in  the  volumes  entitled,  "Across  Borderlines",^  "Through 
the  Gateway**,    "Peace  Crusaders",    and  "Literature  and  Living";  all 
of  which  have  been  published  since  19E5.     It  is  difficult  to  tell  how 
widespread  the  celebration  of  this  day  is,  but  that  it  is  being  ob- 
served in  many  countries  to  some  extent  at  least  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  in  1928  the  children  of  Wales  received  replies  from  children 
of  thirty  five  countries,  representing  every  continent,  to  their 
message  of  good-will.    From  the  children  of  far-away  Jepan  the  fol- 
lowing message  was  broadcast  in  1928: 

**We,  the  children  of  the  Land  of  Cherry  Blossoms 
and  snowcapped  Fujiyama,  wish  to  join,  on  this  Inter- 
national Goodwill  Day,  the  children  of  Wales  who  sent 
us  a  message  last  year,  eind  to  the  children  of  other  lands, 
in  the  cheer  and  prayer  for  a  better  and  a  more  peaceful 
world. "^ 

No.  2 — The  Teaching  of  Geography,  History  and  Training  in  Citizen- 
ship, Not  Only  from  the  National  Point  of  View  But  from  a  Modern 
Sociological  and  International  Point  of  View. 

Text-Books  in  General.    Before  the  various  subjects  can  be 

taught  from  a  "modem  sociological  and  international  point  of  view" 

there  must  be  suitable  text-books.    In  the  past  much  of  the  prejudice 


■^Boeckel,  F.  B.    Books  of  Goodwill,  Yol.  II.    Across  Borderlines. 
Washington:  National  Capital  Press,  1926. 

^Boeckel,  F.  B.    Books  of  Goodwill,  Vol.  I.    Through  the  Gateway. 
Washington:  National  Capital  Press,  1926. 

^Griscom,  Anna  B.    Peace  Crusaders.    Adventures  in  Goodwill — A 
Book  of  Recitations  for  Children:  Stories — Poems — Essays.    The  imerican 
Friends  Service  Committee.    Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1928. 

"^Lyman,  Rollo  L. ,  and  Hill,  Howard.    Literature  and  Living,  Vol. 
III.    New  York:  Chas.  Scribner*s  Sons,  1925. 

^Supplement  to  Goodwill  Day  Program  (1929).    National  Council  for 
Prevention  of  War. 
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which  children  have  developed  could  be  traced  to  text-books.  Barnes 
points  out  that  the  erroneous  notions  secured  are  due  not  only  to  the 
misstatement  of  actual  facts  but  to  the  arbitrary  selection  and  sup- 
pression of  aiaterial  and  to  the  emphasis  on  war,  dynasties,  etc.,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  history  of  industrial  and  social  development.'^ 
Geography  texts  are  not,  as  a  whole,  as  guilty  in  these  respects  as  his- 
tory texts  and  of  course  the  last  item  of  the  indictment  would  not  ap- 
ply to  them  anyway.    That  there  Is  room  for  Improvement  la  shown  In  the 
letter  sent  by  a  little  Albanian  child  upon  receiving  a  copy  of  an 
American  geography.    After  telling  about  her  eager  search  for  the  sec- 
tion dealing  with  Albania  the  child  expresses  her  surprise  and  grief 
at  what  she  found  there  in  the  following  words: 

"The  second  volume  said  that  the  Albanians  are  the 
most  ignorant  people  in  the  Ballcans,  they  are  governed 
by  chiefs  of  tribes,  their  houses  are  surrounded  by  heavy 
walls  and  with  watchdogs  inside  to  guard  against  intru- 
ders.   We  are  not  at  all  angered  for  we  know  that  your 
information  was  not  first  hand.    There  are  many  reasons 
which  have  made  Albania  to  be  perhaps  the  most  backward 
country  in  the  Balkans.**^ 

Geography.    On  the  whole,  geography,  from  its  very  nature,  seems 
to  be  more  easily  treated  frca  the  international  view-point  than  is 
history  and  less  likely  to  lend  itself  to  nationalistic  bias.    The  cry- 
ing need  la  for  teachers  who  themselves  realize  the  value  of  the  inter- 
national point  of  view  and  can  utilize  the  wealth  of  material  which  is 
at  hand  in  such  a  way  that  the  children  will  absorb  the  impression  of 
human  brotherhood  and  interdependence. 

History.    The  story  in  the  case  of  history  is  quite  different, 
however.    It  is  but  natural  that  each  nation,  after  paying  the  tremen- 


■••Barnes,  Harry  E.    The  New  Histoiy  and  International  Understanding. 
Progressive  Education,  Vol.  II,  No.  2,  p.  73. 

%)unn ,  A.  W.    The  Educational  and  Social  Values  of  International 
School  Correspondence  (Reprinted  froia  the  Historical  Outlook  by  the  Red 
Cross  Society) . 
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dous  price  that  the  successful  assertion  of  Its  nationality  has  cost, 
has  desired  to  pass  on  to  succeeding  generations  the  conception  of  the 
sacrifice  that  has  been  made,  and  has  tried  to  arouse  in  them  a  sense 
of  gratitude  and  loyalty.    Nor  Is  it  surprising  that  the  story  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation  should  be  written  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  nation  and  should  fail  to  comprehend  the  way  in  which  the 
same  events  Blight  be  regarded  by  another  people,  or  that  the  tale  of 
these  deeds  should  overshadow  the  more  prosaic  story  of  the  industrial 
and  social  development  which  is  shared  in  comiXLon  with  the  rest  of  th« 
world. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  if  an  international  viewpoint  is  to 
be  given  to  the  present  generation,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to 
take  their  place  in  a  world  community,  the  texts  in  use  must  be  tho- 
roughly revised.    This  has  been  effectually  proved  by  the  text-book 
studies  made  both  here  and  abroad.    In  the  study  made  by  Donald  R.  Taft 
we  read  such  striking  examples  of  differing  points  of  view  as  these: 

"As  to  colonial  policy,  French  children  read: 
•French  colonial  policy  has  always  been  peaceful,  but 
Geman  ill-will  has  always  tried  to  thwart  it.*  German 
children  read:  'French  colonial  policy  was  not  really 
pacific  and  England  thwarted  German  attempts  at  fair 
play.  * 

"As  to  Alsace-Lorraine,  French  children  read: 
»The  return  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France  was  an  act 
of  historical  justice  and  no  plebiscite  was  needed. * 
Geiman  children  read:  'Alsace-Lorraine  is  only  thir- 
teen per  cent  French,  and  its  possession  gives  France 
the  keys  to  Germany.*^ 

Children  reading  such  accounts  as  these  would  certainly  deve- 
lop entirely  different  attitudes  toward  the  justice  of  the  recorded 
events  and  international  goodwill  would  not  be  apt  to  result  from  their 
perusal. 


Taft,  Donald  R,    Historical  Text-books  and    International  Differences 
Report  of  Conference  on  Teaching  History .    Chicago:  Association  for  Peace 
Education,  1925. 
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The  great  difficulty  in  writing  text -books  dealing  with  re- 
cent events  lies,  not  only  in  the  fact  that  time  enough  has  not 
elapsed  to  permit  of  their  being  viewed  impartially,  but  also  because, 
as  a  general  thing,  official  records  of  the  transactions  are  not  ac- 
cessible to  the  public  for  a  long  period  of  time  after  the  events  have 
occurred.    A  striking  illustration  of  this  is  seen  in  the  texts  deal- 
ing with  the  causes  of  the  Great  War.    Thus  Taft  quotes  from  some  of 
our  own  texts  as  to  the  cause  of  the  war: 

"That  the  war  was  made  in  Germany  is  not  a  matter 
of  dispute;  it  is  a  fact."  (Slson) 

"Geimany  was  fighting  for  the  domination  of  Europe 
and  eventually  of  America."  (?/oodburn  and  Moran) 

"Germany  admitted  her  guilt  in  the  Treaty."  (Guiteau)-^ 

Yet  since  access  to  some  of  the  official  intercourse  has  been 

obtained  and  such  books  as  Fay's  The  Origin  of  the  World  War  and 

Fabre-Luce*s  "La  Victoire*  have  been  published,  our  opinions  have  had 

2 

to  be  entirely  readjusted. 

Not  only  must  the  text- books  be  re-written,  but  the  subjects 
included  in  the  course  of  study  must  be  revised  as  well.    If  children 
are  to  obtain  an  intelligent  idea  of  international  relations  there  must 
be  some  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  problem. 

In  countries  belonging  to  the  League  of  Nations  the  tendency 
would  seem  to  be  to  devote  definite  time  to  the  study  of  the  League  as 
an  organization,  its  purpose,  method  of  procedure,  and  work.  Japan 
reports  that  in  the  text-book  used  with  children  about  eleven  years 
old  the  subject  "International  Relations*'  including  the  organization 
of  the  League  of  Nations  is  taken  up  for  study,  and  the  statement 


Taft,  Donald  R.    op.  cit.,  p.  31. 

^Benjamin,  Gilbert  Giddings.    Recent  Documents  and  Literature 
on  the  Outbreak  of  the  World  Y/ar.    Historical  Outlook,  Vol.  XX,  No.  5 
(May  1929),  p.  211-215. 
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made  that  Japanese  must  make  seme  positive  contribution  to  world  peace. 

Czechoslovakia  requires  instruction  in  this  subject  between 
the  sixth  and  eighth  years  and  also  in  the  higher  grades. 

The  Brazilian  government  has  requested  that  instruction  be 
given  in  all  primary  schools  concerning  the  existence  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  the  nature  of  its  work,  "its  missions  and  the  great  ser- 
vices which  it  has  already  rendered  to  civilization". 

Similar  statements  are  made  by  a  large  number  of  the  members 
of  the  League.^ 

In  this  country  the  movement  does  not  seem  to  be  as  widespread. 
Gambrill  says  that  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  schools  in  the  United 
States,  as  far  as  the  teaching  of  world  history  is  concerned,  are  mere- 
ly groping.    He  goes  on  to  state: 

"In  the  elementary  schools  there  is  scarcely  a  course 
anywhere  to  be  found  that  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion might  be  called  world  history,  or  even  stories  illus- 
strating  the  development  of  humanity,  except  that  in  sane 
of  the  'European  Background'  courses  so  common  in  the 
sixth  grade  there  is,  perhaps,  as  near  an  approximation 
as  many  high  school  classes  attain  in  courses  labelled 
'world  history' 

Lasker  states  that  he  has  found  only  one  course  of  study  that 
provides  for  doing  justice  to  the  different  national  and  racial 
groups.^ 

In  order  to  obtain  definite  information  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  inclusion  of  subjects  directly  bearing  upon  international  rela- 
tions in  the  courses  of  study  in  our  schools, the  World  Peace  Founda- 
tion in  1927  sent  a  questionnaire  containing  the  following  questions 


Report  of  the  Secretariat  to  the  Sixth  Assembly  on  Instruction 
of  Children  and  Youth  in  the  Existence  and  Aims  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. A.  10.1925.  XI,  June  23,  1925. 

^Gambrill,  J,  Ifcntgomery.    The  New  World  History.  Historical 
Outlook,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  6  (October  1927),  p.  265-267. 

•^Lasker,  Bruno,    op.  cit.,  p,  316. 
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to  the  chief  educational  authorities  of  each  state  in  the  Union  as 

well  as  to  those  of  our  possessions: 

In  your  Junior  eind  Senior  High  Schools  what 
references  are  made 

1.  To  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States. 

2.  To  the  interrelation  of  foreign  countries, 

3.  To  international  organizations  such  as  the 
League  of  Nations,  World  Court,  etc. 

No  restrictions  were  made  as  to  the  subject  under  which  the 
instruction  was  given  but  the  request  was  made  to  state  whether  such 
instruction  was  specific  or  incidental.    Sixty-six  replies  were  re- 
ceived.   Where  the  state  authorities  did  not  provide  a  state  course  of 
study,  the  questionnaire  was  turned  over  to  representative  cities.  No 
replies  were  received  from  some  of  the  states.    Of  these  sixty-six 
replies,  sixteen  stated  that  no  reference  was  made  to  the  subjects  in- 
dicated or  that  they  were  unable  to  furnish  the  information  requested. 

Of  the  fifty  high  schools  replying,  twenty-one  stated  that  at 
some  place  during  the  course,  specific  instruction  was  given.  Twenty- 
nine  replied  that  such  instruction  as  was  given  was  incidental  and 
rested  largely  with  the  teachers. 

Forty-five  replies  included  information  about  conditions  in 
the  Junior  High  School.    Of  these  twenty-four  stated  that  specific  in- 
struction was  given  and  twenty-one  that  the  instruction  was  incidental. 

Los  Angeles  reported  the  existence  of  a  "Committee  of  Fifteen 
on  World  Bti^ndshig  "  who  brought  to  the  schools  "any  information  or 
movement  that  looked  toward  the  betterment  of  international  relations". 

San  Francisco  reported  that  she  gives  a  special  course  on 
"Pacific  Relations".    This  course  is  very  comprehensive,  including  a 
study  of  the  opium  traffic,  the  mandates  of  the  Pacific,  foreign  powers 
in  China,  and  Philippine  independence. 
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The  Department  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Missouri  re- 
ported offering  a  comprehensive  course  in  World  History  for  the  first 
year  in  the  senior  high  school.    The  amount  included  seems  to  make  it 
impossible  to  take  more  than  a  bird's  eye  view.    Problems  of  this  type 
should  be  accorded  time  for  discussion  and  wide  readings. 

Several  superintendents  stated  that  they  realized  that  their 

courses  of  study  were  inadequate  and  that  they  would  be  glad  to  see 

1 

other  courses  dealing  with  this  phase  of  the  subject. 

Training  in  Citizenship.    The  third  subject  to  be  specifically 
mentioned  in  the  second  resolution  was  training  in  citizenship.  Under 
this  heading  should  be  included  not  only  the  information  necessary  for 
participating  in  world  affairs  but  also  activities  designed  to  esta- 
blish correct  habits  based  upon  the  attitudes  which  have  been  deve- 
loped.   It  is  not  intended  to  imply  any  neglect  of  preparation  for 
national  citizenship  but  rather  a  further  development  of  it  to  include 
the  wider  circle  of  the  whole  human  family.    Thus  President  Wilson  said 
in  one  of  his  addresses  that  "he  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  men 
would  be  ashamed  of  being  disloyal  to  humanity  as  they  were  now  of 
being  disloyal  to  their  country",  and  in  a  message  to  the  schools  of 
Britain  we  read,  "there  can  be  no  reason  why  the  union  of  nations  and 
the  building  of  larger  loyalties  should  not  keep  pace  with  the  widen- 
ing of  individual  human  interests  to  cover  the  whole  shrinking  world. 
Disloyalty  to  the  whole  involves  disloyalty  to  every  part,  including 
one's  own  State".* 


The  above  s\ammary  has  been  compiled  from  the  unpublished  data  of 
the  study  made  by  the  World  Peace  Foundation,  40  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston. 

SDeclaration  Concerning  the  Schools  of  Britain  and  the  Peace  of 
the  World.    A  Memorandum  from  the  National  Union  of  Teachers,  the  Edu- 
cational Institute  of  Scotland,  The  Headmaster's  Conference,  the  Incor- 
porated Association  of  Headmistresses,  etc.  No.  219  (June  9,  1927). 
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Speaking  of  the  progress  in  carrying  out  the  suggestion 
made  at  the  San  Francisco  Conference  of  the  World  Federation  of  Edu- 
cation Associations  in  this  regard,  Arthur  V/.  Dunn,  two  years  later 
at  Edinburgh,  made  the  statement  that  he  knew  of  no  action  that  had 
been  taken  by  any  educational  body  or  of  any  outlines  prepared  to 
further  this  work.^ 

If  we  concur  in  the  statement  that  world  citizenship  is  but 
the  further  development  of  national  citizenship,  then  all  efforts  to 
promote  the  latter  must  be  included.    This  being  true,  the  whole  move- 
ment that  has  swept  over  the  country  for  the  promotion  of  character 
education  rightfully  belongs  in  this  category,  so  too,  do  all  those 
activities  instituted  to  promote  consideration  for  others.    These,  of 
course,  include  all  Junior  Red  Cross  activities,  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  greater  length  later,  and  such  activities  as  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  "Goodwill  Dolls",  which  were  sent  to  Japan  in  1927,  and 
the  "Goodwill  Bags",  sent  to  Mexico  in  1928.^ 

It  includes,  moreover,  all  forms  of  cooperation  provided  for 
in  the  organization  of  the  class-room  and  the  school  which  tends  to 
develop  the  child's  sense  of  consideration  and  responsibility  such  as 
service  committees,  pupil  government,  traffic  patrols,  etc.    When  we 
consider  how  widespread  such  movements  are  today,  we  must  concede  that, 
whether  or  not,  there  have  been  definite  outlines  prepared  for  this 
type  of  training,  the  individual  teacher  is  making  provision  for  it 
in  an  ever  increasing  degree  and  the  seed  thus  sown  must  later  bear 
fruit  in  the  ability  of  the  coming  generation  to  realize  their  dependence 


■^Dunn,  Arthur  W.    World  Civics.    School  and  Society,  Vol.  XXII 
(December  19,  1925),  p.  771-774. 

^Leaflet  of  the  Committee  on  World  Friendship  among  Children. 
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on,  and  their  responsibility  towards,  the  members  of  that  larger 
family  which  we  call  the  world  community. 

The  Dayton  Course  in  The  Social  Studies  for  Grades  V,  VI, 
VII,  and  VIII,  published  in  1927  has  for  its  central  theme  the  deve- 
lopment of  those  three  qualities  of  character  so  essential  for  world 
citizenship:  broadmindedness,  cooperation,  and  willingness  to  serve. 
It  may  well  point  the  way  to  other  experiments  in  this  line  to  aid  the 
teacher  in  making  this  type  of  training  more  effective."^ 

So  great  is  the  field  of  moral  and  character  education  that  it 
was  deemed  wisest  by  the  World  Federation  of  Education  Associations 
to  make  a  special  investigation  covering  it.    Dr.  Athearn,  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Religious  Education  at  Boston  University,  was  made  chairman 
of  the  committee  which  was  to  undertake  this  work  and  for  the  last 
two  years  has  been  devoting  his  time  to  it.    The  report  of  this  in- 
vestigation will  probably  be  presented  at  the  Geneva  conference  this 
month. 

No.  3 — The  Encouragement  of  "Movements  and  Committees 
Which  Establish  International  Contacts  among  School 
Children  Through  Correspondence,  Exchange  of  School 
Work,  and  Interchange  of  Pupils". 

International  Correspondence.    The  idea  of  international  cor- 
respondence according  to  Lasker  originated  with  Dr.  Neil  Van  Aien, 
Secretary  of  the  Netherlands  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a  teacher  of 
English  in  the  high  school  of  Glen  Ridge,  New  Jersey.    Pupils  from 
this  school  wrote  to  pupils  in  various  Dutch  schools  and  received  re- 
plies.   A  year  later  the  Minister  of  Education  in  Holland  approved 
this  as  part  of  the  regular  work  in  all  English  classes.    The  plan  has 


The  Social  Studies  for  Grades  V,  Vi,  VII,  and  VIII.  Curriculian 
Bulletin,  No.  5,  Dayton,  Ohio  (1927). 

^General  Bulletin,  No.  Ill  (January  1929).    World  Federation  of 
Education  Associations. 
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since  been  extended  to  the  British  Isles,  France,  Gennany,  Italy, 
Belgium,  Spain,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Czechoslovakia,    The  correspon- 
dence with  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain  is  carried  on  in  the  native 
language  of  the  European  country,  that  with  the  other  countries  is 
carried  on  in  English.^    Extensive  international  correspondence  is 
carried  on  through  the  agency  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross. 

Exchange  of  School  Work.    The  subject  of  "exchange  of  school 
work"  will  be  discussed  more  fully  later.    Suffice  it  to  say  now  that 
this  method  of  cooperation  is  increasing. 

Interchange  of  Pupils.    The  interchange  of  university  students 
is  a  well  established  custom  and  one  which  has  steadily  increased  in 
the  last  few  years.    Several  hundred  fellowships,  in  iimerica  alone, 
are  available  for  students  who  wish  to  study  in  foreign  countries  and 
for  those  who  wish  to  study  here. 

International  House  at  500  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City  ac- 
commodates five  hundred  foreign  students.    In  1927  the  Pacific  Coast 
International  House,  in  connection  ?rith  the  University  of  California, 

was  established.     It  is  the  result  of  a  gift  from  John  D.  Rockefeller, 

2 

Jr.  and  will  accomodate  five  hundred  foreign  students. 

In  1923  the  University  of  Delaware  sent  a  selected  group  of 
its  junior  class  to  study  at  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris.    In  1925  Smith 
College  adopted  the  custom,  sending  forty  juniors  abroad  for  study. 

In  1924  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  organized  two  s\anmer 
schools,  one  in  Europe  and  the  other  in  Mexico,  to  allow  her  students 
to  obtain  the  benefit  of  foreign  study  and  travel. 


iLa  sker,  Bruno,    op.  cit.,  p,  315. 

^School  and  Society,  Vol.  xm.  No.  670  (October  29,  1927),  p.  551 
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The  New  York  University  foreign  travel  tours  are  well  known. ^ 
The  exchange  of  younger  pupils  has  not  become  as  prevalent  as 
has  that  of  the  college  students.    As  might  be  expected  on  account  of 
the  proximity  of  the  countries  it  has  been  carried  on  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent in  Europe  than  in  America* 

In  1927  thirty-one  girls  and  twenty-seven  boys,  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  seventeen,  who  were  natives  of  Finland,  visited 
Germany  for  one  month.    They  were  placed  in  homes  equal  in  social  and 
educational  opportunities  to  their  own,  and  in  families  where  there 
were  children  of  the  same  age.    At  the  end  of  a  month  they  returned 
home  being  accompanied  by  the  Genaan  boys  and  girls  whom  they  had 
been  visiting.    The  railroad  transportation  was  provided  by  the 
Deutscher  Philologenverband  and  the  whole  arrangement  made  in  order 
to  foster  more  friendly  relations,  widen  their  vision,  and  provide 
recreation. 

In  1928  Norway  and  Denmark  planned  to  join  in  the  experiment.^ 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  similar  project  might  be  under- 
taken between  the  United  States  and  Canada  or  Latin  America. 

In  1927  and  1928  Dr.  Sven  V.  Knudsen  made  arrangements  for 
one  hundred  American  boys  to  spend  their  vacations  in  homes  in  Den- 
mark,  Sweden,  and  Norway. 

Albania,  China,  Czechoslovakia,  Esthonia,  France,  Greece,  Italy, 
Japan, Latvia,  Netherlands,  Panama,  Si am,  and  Switzerland  offer  reduc- 
tions of  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  transportation 


■■■Boeckel,  Florence  Brewer.    Between  War  and  Peace.    New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1928. 

^School  Children  of  Northern  Europe  Entertained  in  Geimany. 
School  Life,  Yol.  XIII,  No.  10  (June  1928),  p.  183. 

^Boeckel,  F.  B.    op.  cit.,  p.  63. 
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to  groups  of  students,  boy  scouts,  and  other  young  people  traveling 
1 

in  groups. 

No.  4 — The  Preparation  of  Text-Books  for  Elemen- 
tary Schools  Descriptive  of  Child  Life  in  All 
Lands  and  Dotting  Forth  in  Simple  Form  the  Best 
Each  Nation  Has  Achieved. 

The  fourth  recommendation  of  the  conference  would  seem  to 
have  been  favorably  received  by  the  text-book  and  other  juvenile 
writers  if  we  can  judge  by  the  number  of  new  and  charming  books  deal- 
ing with  child  life  in  other  lands  that  have  recently  been  published. 

No.  5 — Special  Courses  in  Teacher  Training  Insti- 
tutions and  Universities  to  Develop  an  International 

Outlook. 

The  fifth  recommendation  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of 

this  discussion* 

No.  6 — To  Develop  Plans  for  Foreign  Travel  and 
Interchange  of  Teachers. 

Foreign  travel  has  become  increasingly  customary  among  teach- 
ers of  all  classes  both  during  the  summer  vacations  and  during  the 
Sabbatical  year.    The  interchange  of  teachers,  however,  has  so  far 
been  confined  almost  exclusively  to  college  professors. 

Experimental  School  Programs 

With  the  attention  of  the  leaders  of  thought  throughout  the 
world  focussed  on  the  promotion  of  world  understandings,  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  we  should  find  many  different  exj^eriments  being 
carried  on  in  the  endeavor  to  find  the  best  method  of  accomplishing 
the  desired  end.    Leaders,  as  a  whole,  recognize  tke  fact  that  the 
work  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage  and  that  there  is  much  work 


Report  Sutinitted  by  the  Secretariat  to  the  Sixth  Assembly  of 
the  League  of  the  Nations.    A.  10.1925.  XII. 
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to  be  done  before  the  best  method  is  detennined. 

Los  Angeles  Experiment.    Los  Angeles  educators  have  been  much 
interested  in  the  experimentation.    In  1926  representatives  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Public  Schools  met  and  voted  to  preserve  the  material  which 
had  been  gathered  for  their  use  in  some  permanent  form,  so  that  all 
who  were  interested  might  be  able  to  use  it.    As  a  result  of  this  ac- 
tion material  which  had  been  gathered  by  the  Committee  on  World  Friend- 
ship appointed  by  Dr.  Susan  M.  Dorsey,  was  incorporated  in  a  book  en- 
titled "^orld  Friendship".-^ 

The  book  contains  suggestions  for  adapting  the  course  of  study 
to  the  promotion  of  world  friendship,  material  for  use  in  talks  and 
essays,  and  well  chosen  book  lists.    There  is  so  much  of  value  in  it 
that  it  would  be  a  welcome  addition  to  every  teacher* s  library. 

In  the  section  dealing  with  the  suggestions  for  the  adaptation 
of  the  course  of  study  to  the  pranotion  of  World  Iriemdship  the  sixth 
grade  course  of  study  in  history  is  discussed.    The  usual  European 
Background  course  is  simplified.    It  is  divided  into  two  sections 
entitled  "Hie  Eastern  World"  and  "The  Western  World",    In  the  second 
section  the  usual  topics  dealing  with  medieval  and  early  modern  his- 
tory are  taken  up  but  this  work  is  extended  to  include  American  his- 
tory to  the  present  time  with  its  development  of  international  coopera- 
tion.   The  course  gives  a  bird's  eye  view  of  our  Titiole  histoiy  from 
the  world  point  of  view.    The  study  of  its  contents  raises  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  could  possibly  be  accomplished  in  the  time  at  the 
disposal  of  the  teacher. 

This  section  also  contains  excellent  suggestions  for  a  course 


Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Committee  on  World  Friendship,    Los  Angeles 

City  School  District,  California:  School  Publication  No,  145,  June, 
1927. 
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in  World  Liter  tare.    The  work  is  based  upon  a  study  of  the  universal 
admiration  for  courage,  self-sacrifice,  and  loyalty,  the  delight  in 
humor,  the  love  of  beauty,  the  efforts  of  man  to  improve  his  social 
condition  and  develop  a  philosophy  of  life,  that  is  to  be  found  in 
the  works  of  all  writers  of  all  ages  and  in  all  countries. 

In  the  course  of  study  entitled  Social  Studies,  Grades  ¥  and 
YI,  Oakland  Public  Schools  (1927)  we  find  the  problem  worked  out  in 
a  different  way.    Here  the  geography  and  history  work  for  grade  six 
is  merged.    Listed  iinder  Right  Ideals  and  Attitudes  of  Mind  to  Be 
Cultivated  we  find  the  following: 

1.  An  appreciation  of  the  contributions  of  other  countries 
to  the  progress  of  mankind. 

2.  An  appreciation  of  the  interdependence  of  one  section  of 
the  world  upon  another. 

3.  An  increasing  appreciation  of  literature,  art,  and  music. 

4.  An  understanding  of  the  background  underlying  customs 
which  are  different  from  those  of  America. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  year  a  study  is  made  of  the  lands 
where  the  early  civilizations  developed  and  during  the  second  half, 
of  "Europe  the  Home  of  Our  Ancestors".  The  intention  has  evidently 
been  to  give  the  child  a  conception  of  how  we  have  benefited  in  the 
past,  and  are  still  benefiting,  from  our  relations  with  these  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world. 

The  London  Plan.    The  London  branch  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Union  hat^  published  a  booklet  entitled  "Teachers  and  World  Peace" 
which  contains  a  suggested  course  of  study  in  world  history  for  the 
London  Schools  designed  to  promote  world  understanding.  Beginning 
with  prehistoric  man  the  story  is  carried  through  the  period  of  the 
Great  War  and  the  succeeding  period  of  adjustment,  largely  in  chrono- 
logical order,  and  closes  with  a  study  of  the  position  occupied  by 
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the  United  States  in  world  affairs  and  the  achievements  of  the 

League  of  Nation*.   It  is  started  by  the  child  when  he  is  about  seven 

1 

years  old  and  ccaatinued  for  a  period  of  seven  years. 

The  Hall  School  Plan.    A  very  interesting  experiment  has  been 
tried  out  by  Miss  Gilpin,  the  headmistress  of  the  Hall  School  at  V/ey- 
bridge,  England.    In  order  to  demonstrate  to  her  pupils  the  value  of 
foreign  languages  and  to  give  them  a  unique  opportunity  for  gaining  a 
knowledge  of  the  customs,  literature,  and  music  of  other  countries 
than  their  own,  she  planned  for  an  international  gathering  at  Chateau 
de  Bierville,  Boisy-la-Riviere ,  France.    The  children  included  in  the 
party  were  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen  and  were  of  three 
nationalities,  English,  French,  and  Gemau. 

In  the  morning  the  children  came  together  and  started  the  day 
by  singing  some  of  their  native  songs  such  as  "Die  Lorelei",  "It  was 
a  lover  and  his  lass",  and  "Ma  belle  Nomandie" . 

A  two  hour  period  followed  during  which  the  children  worked 
in  groups  preparing  for  their  evening  entertainment.    One  of  these  en- 
tertainments consisted  of  a  performance  of  the  "Three  Bears".  The 
Big  Bear  was  represented  by  a  Geman  boy  who  spoke  entirely  in  English, 
the  Mother  Bear  by  a  French  girl  who  spoke  in  German,  and  the  Baby 
Bear  by  an  English  girl  who  spoke  in  French. 

Other  performances  given  included  a  reproduction  of  the  "Pied 
Piper  of  Hamelin"  given  in  German  by  a  group  of  French  and  German  chil- 
dren, and  the  "House  that  Jack  Built"  given  in  English  by  a  gi-oup  of 
German  and  French  pupils.    Another  evening  there  was  a  concert  fur- 
nished by  an  orchestra  composed  of  pupils  of  the  three  nationalities. 


London,  England.    League  of  Nations  Union.    Teachers  and  World 
Peace.    A  memorandum  for  the  guidance  of  teachers  who  desire  to  ex- 
plain the  work  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  schools.    London,  15 
Grosvenor  Crescent,  S.  W.:  League  of  Nations  Union. 
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The  numbers  included  in  the  program  were  Heindel's  Largo,  Scotch 
reels,  and  a  Chorale  by  Gustave  Hoist. 

The  experiment,  according  to  its  director,  has  proved  an 
unqualified  success.    The  children  have  shown  marked  improvement  in 
the  facility  with  which  they  use  the  language  of  the  other  countries, 
and  a  marked  increase  in  their  understanding  of  and  friendship  for 
these  foreign  playmates,^ 

The  Marian,  Indiana  Plan.    Believing  that  a  curriculum  that 
emphasized  in  all  its  social  sciences  '♦appreciative  understanding  of 
the  qualities  of  other  people"  wuld  establish  right  attitudes  and 
banish  prejudice,  the  educational  authorities  at  Marian,  Indiana, 
have  experimented  with  such  a  curriculum. 

The  "idea  of  mutual  sympathetic  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
other  people"  was  used  as  the  theme  about  n^ich  the  project  work  was 
organized  and  with  which  the  subject  matter  was  correlated. 

The  conceptions  lAxich  the  children  obtained  were  worked  out 

concretely  in  posters,  construction  work  of  various  types,  collections 

of  articles  from  the  other  countries,  foreign  correspondence,  exchange 

of  exhibits  with  schools  from  other  countries,  programs  of  music  and 

the  study  of  folk  games  of  other  countries.    At  the  end  of  the  year 

an  exhibit,  lasting  four  days  was  held  in  Memorial  Coliseum.  Programs 

of  music  and  folk  dances  were  given  and  the  exhibit  of  all  the  hand 

2 

work  was  placed  on  the  walls  and  adjacent  tables. 

The  Brawley  Experiment.    At  Brawley,  California  a  School  World 
Friendship  League  has  been  formed.    Daily  lessons  on  world  friendship 


International  Work  in  Education.    School  and  Society,  Vol,  XVI, 
llo.  664  (September  17,  1927),  p.  359. 

^Marion,  Indiana.    Marian  School  Exhibit  Featuring  Projects  on  a 
Peace  Curriculum.    Marioai  Public  Schools,  Marion,  Indiana. 
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correlated  with  some  regular  study,  semi-monthly  lessons  on  some 
foreign  country  for  the  purpose  of  developing  appreciation  of  its 
contribution  to  civilization,  and  monthly  programs  are  arranged. 

The  Plan  of  the  Woodbury  High  School,  Woodbury,  New  Jersey. 
For  the  past  two  years  the  students  of  the  Woodbury  High  School  at 
Woodbury,  New  Jersey,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Rachel  Davis  Du 
Boise  have  presented  a  series  of  programs  at  the  morning  assemblies. 

During  the  first  year  the  programs  were  centered  about  the 
contributions  made  to  our  American  life  by  the  various  racial  elements. 
Whenever  possible  they  were  designed  to  emphasize  the  celebration  of 
some  special  day,  thus  the  contribution  made  by  the  Italians  was  de- 
scribed during  October  when  Columbus  Day  occurs. 

The  second  year,  the  main  theme  was  the  contribution  of  the 
various  branches  of  education  to  world  unity.    One  subject  of  the  cur- 
riculxua  was  taken  for  each  month* s  assemblies  and  during  the  four  as- 
semblies devoted  to  it,  the  attempt  was  made  to  show  "the  origin  of 
that  subject,  its  present  day  status,  and  how,  in  the  future  that 
subject  could  help  bring  about  'world  unity'  *, 

The  Michigan  State  Nortaal  School  Contribution.    At  the  Michi- 
gan State  Normal  College,  at  Ypsilanti,  a  rather  unique  contribution 
to  the  experimental  teaching  of  good-will  has  been  made.    Under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Estelle  Downing  an"intemational  hope  chest"  has 
been  prepared.    This  chest  contains  posters,  scrap-books,  flags,  scngs, 
outline  programs,  bibliographies,  and  other  good-will  material.  This 
exhibit  is  available  for  neighboring  teachers  for  a  period  of  three 
days,  during  which  time  it  is  made  the  center  of  the  goodwill  program 
being  carried  out  there. ^    (The  last  three  experiments  are  described 


iBoeckei,  F.  B.    op.  cit.,  p.  59,  451,  452. 
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more  fully  in  Mrs.  Boeckel's  "Between  War  and  Peace".) 


A  Suggested  Plan 


Thus  we  see  that  throughout  the  educational  world,  in  every 
department  of  the  system  and  in  foreign  countries  as  well  as  in 
America  the  promotion  of  world  citizenship  is  a  matter  of  ccncern. 
It  is  also  evident  that  as  yet  there  is  no  agreement  as  to  the  best 
way  of  promoting  it,  first  one  and  then  another  experiment  being  tried, 
out  of  which  eventually  some  settled  policy  will  grow.    In  the  mean- 
time there  must  continue  to  be  much  experimentation. 

Wilson  says  that  there  are  three  ways  in  which  the  problem 
may  be  worked  out: 

1.  Introduce  a  course  in  international  civics  (he  doubts 
the  feasibility  of  this  plan  because  of  the  overcrowded 
condition  of  the  curriculxam) . 

2.  Revise  the  present  courses. 

a.  Introduce  one  unit  on  the  "World  Commujftity"  in  the 
social-civic  course  of  the  Junior  High  School. 

b.  Emphasize  international  problexas  in  the  World  History 
course  of  grade  10. 

c.  Include  international  laws  and  political  problems  in 
the  Problems  of  Democracy  course. 

3.  Retain  courses  as  at  present  arranged  but 

a.  Present  international  aspects  of  any  problem  deve- 
loped, 

b.  Furnish  collateral  reading. 1 

Are  there  not  certain  objections  to  this  suggestion?  Does 
not  the  old  adage  "Everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business"  hold 
just  as  true  in  this  case  as  any  other?    Would  it  not  be  particularly 
dangerous  in  this  case  where  the  whole  problem  is  in  such  an  inde- 
finite state?    If  any  progress  is  to  be  made  in  the  solution  of  this 


Wilson,  Howard  E.    Development  of  International  Attitudes  and 
Understandings  in  the  Secondary  Schools.    Historical  Outlook,  Vol. 
XiC,  No.  2  (February  1929),  p.  71-75. 
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vital  problem  imist  it  not  be  made  the  object  of  some  definite,  well- 
planned  attack? 

Says  Hough: 

"World  unity  must  be  a  state  of  mind  before  it  can 
become  a  state  of  fact;  play,  study  and  dreaming  must  all 
be  built  about  the  thoughts  of  a  planet  of  friendly  people 
if  the  great  hope  is  to  be  realized  at  last.    The  mind 
must  be  a  tapestry  whose  very  threads  are  woven  into  tbe 
bright  picture  of  the  family  of  mankind,"^ 

Can  this  be  done  if  it  Is  left  to  any  haphazard  attack?  Says 
Miss  Dever: 

"There  is  grave  danger  in  neglecting  instruction  in 
this  subject.    We  cannot  let  children  grow  up  in  ignor- 
ance of  world  conditions  and  then  expect  them  to  exercise 
wisdom  in  dealing  with  world  questions.    The  person  who  has 
not  been  taught  a  right  attitude  toward  foreign  countries 
will  form  a  wrong  one  of  his  own.    A  man  may  be  ignorant 
of  art.    Hia  ignorance  will  not  harm  laimself  or  others. 
But  ignorance  of  international  contacts  and  the  causes  and 
results  of  international  disputes  leads  to  world  disasters. 
There  is  no  man,  no  matter  how  unlj^f oime^ » who  does  not  feel 
strongly  on  these  subjects,  and  his  feelings,  let  it  be  re- 
membered, are  a  part  of  the  public  opinion  which  rules  us 
all."^ 

Lasker  points  out  that  we  are  able  to  trace  a  progressive  de- 
velopment of  attitudes  and  that  the  acquisition  of  new  race  attitudes 

3 

is  cumulative.      Carr  gives  these  three  psychological  rules  for  edu- 
cation for  world  citizenship: 

1.  Secure  sympathy  by  developing  the  imagination  and 
building  up  a  store  of  information  about  foreign 
countries. 

2.  Secure  cooperation  by  making  it  seem  reasonable 
emd  worthwhile. 

3.  Make  these  impulses  habitual  by  initial  motivation, 
ccmtinued  enthusiasm,  and  abundant  practice.'^ 

Can  there  be  any  "continued  enthusiasm"  if  th.e  matter  is  stressed  only 


Hough,  I^nn  H.    World  Unity  through  Organized  Education.  In-Bowie, 
Hull,  Merril,  and  others.    Building  International  Goodwill,  p.  127.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1927. 

^Dever,  Mary.    World  Relations  as  a  Subject  in  the  Curriculum.  His- 
torical Outlook,  Vol.  XX,  No.  2  (February  1929),  p.  84. 

"^Lasker,  Bruno,    op,  cit.,  p.  269. 

*Carr,  William  G.    Education  for  World  Citizenship.    Stanford  Univer- 
sity, Cal:  Stanford  University  Press,  1928. 
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incidentally? 

ihould  not  any  plan  for  promoting  international  goodwill  be 
carefully  devised  so  that  it  might  make  use  of  the  impressionable 
years  of  youth  to  develop  attitudes  of  appreciation  and  sympathy  for 
other  people,  and  of  adolescence  to  give  that  information  that  will 
enable  him  to  form  intelligent  opinions  about  the  problems  of  world 
relations?    Must  it  not  embrace  all  those  subjects  which  will  contri- 
bute to  its  efficacy? 

Might  not  a  plan  make  use  of  the  different  subjects  in  suc- 
cessive years,  each  contributing  its  impression  of  the  value  of  coopera- 
tion and  the  responsibility  involved  in  interdependence,  and  each  strenth- 
ening  the  bands  of  friendship  which  the  other  has  forged?    In  this  way 
the  monotony  of  successive  repetitions  would  be  avoided,  definite  teach- 
ing would  be  assured,  and  there  woiild  still  be  opportunity  for  the  in- 
cidental development  o£  the  subject  in  all  classroom  work. 

Such  a  course  would  provide  for  the  formation  of  indelible 
impressions  of  friendship  during  childhood,  as  the  child  grew  older  he 
would  add  to  his  store  of  knowledge  a  fund  of  information  that  would 
increase  his  understanding,  and,  as  maturity  approached,  would  be  given 
opportunity  to  seriously  consider  some  of  the  problems  confronting  the 
world  today.    If  it  would  be  successful  it  must  leave  the  impression 
that  we  as  a  people  are  held  by  invisible  but  inescapable  ties  to  all 
the  other  peoples  of  the  world  and  in  every  avenue  of  life  we  must 
stand  or  fall  together.    For  this  reason  such  a  plan  might  well  embrace 
the  teaching,  not  of  two  or  three  subjects,  but  practically  every  sub- 
ject in  the  curriculum. 

Suggested  Course.    As  in  early  childhood  the  most  important 
business  of  life  is  play  let  him  first  learn  of  other  little  people  at 
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play.    Let  him  learn  that  they,  too,  are  playing  games  much  li]^e  his 
but  that  they  have  games  vhich  the  American  children  do  not  play  but 
which  are  Just  as  much  fun.    Teach  such  games  as  '*Pussy  Wants  a  Cor- 
ner" which  the  Japanese  children  know  as  '*The  Demon  and  Harbors  of 
Truth",  "Blindman's  Buff"  which  Chinese  children  call  "Call  the  Chic- 
kens Home",  "London  Bridge"  known  to  the  German  children  as  "Golden 
Bridge",  "Hide  and  Go  Seek",  which  is  called  "Owl  and  Wolf"  in  Cen- 
tral Africa,  "Simon  Says"  known  as  "Adam  Had  Seven  Sons"  in  Germany, 
and  "Pass  the  Thimble",  the  Greek  children ♦ s"Pebble" .    Then  there  is 
the  group  which  children  in  other  lands  play  such  as  "French  Tag",  the 
Norwegian  "Shearing  Oats" ,  the  Chinese  games  "Water  Sprite"  and  "Tiger 
Trap"  and  Taia-Ya-Taia"  from  the  Sahara  Desert.^ 

Singing  games  and  folk  dances  always  make  a  strong  appeal  to 
children.    Originating  as  they  do  in  the  various  European  countries 
they  form  a  good  nucleus  for  interesting  talks  about  the  children  who 
play  them.    The  following  list  is  merely  suggestive. 


The  Forest  Weasel  •  French 

Round  and  Round  the  Village  .....English 

Oats,  Peas,  and  Barley  Grow  English 

Snail  Game  German 

Choosing  Game  Swedish 

Annie  Goes  to  the  Cabbage  Field  Bohemian 

The  Christmas  Wreath  German 

I  Took  a  Walk  One  Evening  Swedish 

Spanish  Dancing  Game  Spanish 

Russian  Tea-Pot  Game  Russian 

Danish  Ring  Game  Danish 

English  May  Dance  English 

The  Shepherd  Maiden  French 

The  Green  Mill  Flemish 

Swiss  May  Dance  Swiss 

Russian  Haymaking  Dance  Russian 

French  Flower  Rouad  •  ♦French 

The  Bereza  Tree  Russian 


^oeckel,  F.  B.    Books  of  Goodwill.    Vol.  I.    Through  the  Gateway. 
Washington:  National  Capital  Press,  1926. 

2Hofer,  Marie  Reuf.    Children's  Singing  Games  Old  and  New.  Chicago: 
A.  Flanagan  k  Company,  1926. 

^ofer,  Marie  Reuf.    Popular  Folk  Games  k  Dances  with  Sug.  for  Costumes. 
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Work  with  these  games  and  dances  might  well  continue  during 
the  first  two  years  being  supplemented  by  talks  about  such  pictures 
as  those  in  the  series  entitled  '^Children  from  Many  Lands**,  published 
by  the  Child's  Welfare  Association  in  New  York  City,  and  lullabies 
from  distant  lands. 

In  grade  3  there  is  much  handwork  carried  on,  therefore,  in 

this  case  it  might  be  well  to  focus  the  work  about  this  subject. 

Weaving  always  seems  to  have  a  certain  fascination  for  children  and 

so  it  is  well  to  start  the  year's  work  with  it.    During  the  two  months 

when  the  manual  training  centers  about  this  activity  the  children  oould 

learn  about  the  weavers  of  the  world,  the  Indians  and  the  Persians. 

If  time  permits  he  can  be  introduced  to  the  designs  of  the  Egyptians 

as  well.    Testimony  was  given  in  one  of  the  recent  magazines  as  to  the 

truly  amazing  amount  of  knowledge  a  nine  year  old  boy  had  acquired 

along  this  line,  during  his  attendance  at  one  of  the  progressive  schools, 

1 

through  his  weaving  and  pottery  work. 

November  and  December,  being  devoted  to  the  making  of  Christmas 
toys,  would  naturally  lead  to  chats  about  the  toy  makers  of  the  world, 
the  people  of  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  France.    January  with  its  ice 
and  snow  would  bring  talks  about  the  people  of  the  snowy  lands,  the 
Eskimos,  and  work  on  the  Eskimo  village.    W  ith  February  valentines 
would  engross  their  attention  and  in  their  story  hour  and  reading  they 
would  learn  of  the  little  English  cousins  across  the  sea  who  love  St. 
Valentine's  Day  as  they  do.    March  with  its  winds  suggests  kites  and 
balloons.    What  is  more  natural  than  that  while  they  work  on  their 
kites  they  should  learn  about  the  little  Japanese  children  and  their 

1 

Butler,  Sylvester  B.    What  Is  Education  for  Citizenship?  Pro- 
gressive Education,  Vol.  II,  No.  4.,  p.  210-217. 
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"Festival  of  Kites"!    April,  with  the  whole  world  busy  with  its 
spring  cleaning  would  suggest  the  spotless  towns  of  the  Dutch  and 
the  Dutch  village  would  take  shape  during  the  manual  training  time. 
With  Biay  flowers  might  come  a  search  for  holders  for  those  which  they 
had  gathered  thus  arousing  their  interest  in  pottery  malcing  and  in  those 
potters  who  dwelt  so  long  ago  in  Egypt,  Greece,  and  China.    So  much  of 
interest  would  bo  found  here  that  probably  both  the  month  of  May  and 
June  would  be  consumed. 

In  grade  4  the  children  are  still  intensely  interested  in 
other  children  and  so  the  work  might  well  center  around  children  of 
other  lands,  their  homes,  customs,  and  holidays.    As  the  Jewish  people 
celebrate  their  new  year  in  September  it  might  be  well  to  start  with  a 
study  of  these  people.    October's  study  would  naturally  center  around 
the  land  of  Columbus.    November  would  bring  a  study  of  Thanksgiving  Day 
in  many  lands  while  December  would  be  devoted  to  Christmas  customs  and 
cele|)rations  all  over  the  world.    Attention  in  January  would  be  focussed 
upon  the  New  Year's  celebrations  in  different  lands  and  this  would  be 
continued  in  Febrxiary  with  a  study  of  the  Chinese  and  their  celebration. 
March  brin^the  Mardi  Gras  festival  of  the  French  and  so  would  be  de- 
voted to  these  people,    April  might  bring  talks  about  the  Easter  cus- 
toms and  celebrations  of  the  coming  of  spring.    The  Japaaese  Feast  of 
the  Flags  occurs  on  May  fifth  and  would  form  the  basis  of  the  work  for 
May.    In  June  there  are  no  special  holidays  celebrated  in  foreign  lands, 
but  in  July  there  are  nine  countries  which  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  their  independence.    It  would  be  well,  therefore,  to  devote  June  to 
these  countries  which  also  treasure  their  independence  and  keep  its 
birthday  with  festivities  and  rejoicing. 

The  Children  of  grade  5  ej^e  at  the  age  when  they  love  fairy 
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talss,  legends,  and  ipyths.    Therefore  these  would  form  an  interest- 
ing approach  to  the  development  of  international  understanding  and 
sympathy.    Someone  has  said  that  if  you  want  people  to  truly  under- 
stand and  sympathize  with  each  other  then  they  should  first  learn  of 
each  other  through  their  fairy  tales.    Such  a  collection  as  Volume 
3  "Through  Fairy  Halls"  in  "My  Book  House"^  will  provide  all  the  ma- 
terial necessary  for  this  type  of  work.    Material,  suitable  for  this 
puppose,  may  also  be  found  in  various  volumes  of  fairy  tales  coii5)iled 
by  such  authors  as  Sels,  Coliim,  Stephens  and  others. 

The  work  of  grade  6  in  history  frequently  centers  around  the 
Exiropean  background  of  American  Histoiy.     If  it  is  taken  from  the 
biographical  standpoint  much  of  the  unnecessary  detail  which  so  of- 
ten is  Included  will  be  omitted  and  it  will  be  possible  to  study  the 
outstanding  figures  in  all  history  who  have  contributed  to  the  welfare 
of  the  world  in  any  way.    Such  names  as  Pasteur,  Columbus,  Franklin, 
Lincoln,  Washington,  Florence  Nightingale,  Joan  of  Arc,  Socrates, 
Gutenburg,  Livingstone,  Stephenson,  Penn,  Reed,  and  Madame  Curie 
should  appear  on  the  list  used. 

In  grade  7  the  international  viewpoint  might  be  stressed 
through  the  art  appreciation  lessons.    Here  the  course  could  be  deve- 
loped around  the  exac^jles  of  fine  architecture  in  the  neighborhood, 
the  various  styles,  and  the  lands  in  which  they  originated.  Excursions 
to  the  art  museum  would  reveal  the  examples  of  beaufiful  pottery,  glass, 
china,  tapestries,  etc.  exhibited  th^re.    Finally  the  work  of  the  great 
masters  might  be  studied. 

Commercial  geography  Is  usually  studied  in  the  eighth  grade 


Miller,  Olive  Beaupre'',  Editor.    My  Book  House,  V  ol.  Ill,  Through 
Fairy  Halls.    Chicago:  The  Bookhouse  for  Children  Publishers,  1920. 
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ar^  lends  itself  admirably  to  developin^j  the  idea  of  the  inter- 
dependence of  nations.     It  should  be  taken  up  in  such  a  way  that 
the  pupil  grasps  the  fact  that  agricultural  coxnmunities ,  in  these 
days  of  specialization  depends  for  its  machinery,  and  its  convenien- 
ces upon  the  industrial  community,  while  the  manufacturing  region 
must  depend  on  the  agricultural  region  for  its  food.    He  should  see 
that  the  great  manufacturing  centers  must  seek  in  every  corner  of 
the  globe  for  their  raw  materials  and  xmist  find  sale  for  their 
wares  among  the  workers  of  the  world  whether  they  be  on  farm  or 
ranch  or  in  the  town.    He  must  realize  that  the  labor  of  the  factory 
hand  and  the  farmer  would  be  alike  useless  if  the  great  net  work  of 
the  transportation  systems  which  reach  to  the  furthest  comer  of  the 
globe  should  fail,  or  the  buying  power  of  the  people  in  even  the  re- 
motest comer  of  the  globe  be  curtailed.    In  fact  he  should  realize 
above  all  things  that  "The  cardinal  fact  of  geography  in  the  twenti- 
eth centuiy  is  the  shortening  of  distances  and  the  shrinking  of  the 
globe". ^ 

Robinson  says,  "There  can  be  no  secure  peace  now  but  a  com- 
mon peace  of  the  whole  world:  no  prosperity  but  a  generous  prosperi- 
ty and  this  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  are  all  brought  so  close 
together  and  so  pathetically  and  intricately  interdependent  that  the 

notions  of  noble  isolation  and  natural  sovereignty  are  ma4;nif icently 
Z 

criminal" . 

One  of  the  most  interesting  activities  of  the  Junior  High 
School  is,  perhaps,  that  of  the  student  orchestra.    It  does  exceptional- 


•^■Quoted  in  High  School  Service,  Vol.  V,  No.  9  (May  1929),  p.  208. 
^Robinson,  James  Harvey.    Mind  in  the  Making,  p.  229.    New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers,  1921, 
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ly  good  work  and  is  available  for  entertainments,  concerts,  etc. 
Because  of  its  work,  interest  in  music  is  likely  to  be  considerably 
augmented.    The  lessons  in  music  appreciation,  therefore,  may  easily 
be  used  during  this  year  as  the  means  of  further  developing  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  contributions  made  by  other  nations  to  our  pleasure. 
The  work  may  embrace  both  choral  and  orchestral  music  and  be  supple- 
mented by  the  wide  range  of  selections  available  through  the  phono- 
graph records  which  today  have  been  brought  to  a  marked  degree  of  per- 
fection.   Lists  of  these  records  are,  of  course,  available  in  the  cata 
logues  of  the  various  companies.    An  especially  fine  list  for  this 
type  of  work  has  been  compiled  by  Miss  Keith,  Supervisor  of  Music  Ap- 
preciation in  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools.^    Another  good  list,  com- 
piled for  the  use  of  the  younger  children  in  grade  six,  from  which  sug 

gestions  might  be  gleaned,  is  contained  in  the  Course  of  Study  in  the 

2 

Social  Studies  for  Grades  Y  and  VI  of  the  Oakland  Public  Schools. 
Another  excellent  list,  although  also  intended  for  younger  children, 
is  to  be  found  on  pages  53  to  83  in  Bulletin  No.  2-C  of  the  California 
State  Department  of  Education,  A  Suggestive  Course  of  Study  in  Geogra- 
phy for  the  Elementary  Schools. 

Literature  is  a  subject  not  ordinarily  included  in  the  social 
studies,  yet  it  holds  such  vast  possibilities  for  the  development  of 
appreciation  for  the  attainments  of  the  various  branches  of  the  human 
family  that  it  cannot  safely  be  overlooked.    A  course  planned  with 
this  object  in  view  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  in  grades 


Keith,  Alice.    Music  as  an  Aid  to  the  Social  Studies — Course  of 
Study,  The  Social  Studies,  Junior  High  Schools,  Cleveland  Public 
Schools.    Teacher's  Manual  and  Teaching  Units,  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and 
IX,  Part  I.,  1928,  p.  43-56. 

20akland,  Cal.    Oakland  Public  Schools.    Social  Studies,  Grades 
V  and  VI.    Superitendent • s  Bulletin.    Course  of  Study  Series  No.  107, 
Oakland,  California,  19E7. 
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nine  and  ten,  might  well  contain  the  study  of  the  biographies  of 
such  outstanliug  representutives  as  Pasteur,  Madame  Curie,  Amund- 
sen, Greafell,  Caruso,  etc.    Selections  of  poetry  for  study  might 
be  chosen  from  such  volumes  as  Frenches  "Lotus  and  Chrysanthemum; 
an  Anthology  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  poetry",  Nicholson's  "Trans- 
lations of  Eastern  Poetry  and  Prose",  Friis'  "Book  of  Danish  Verse", 
Savage's  "Casements;  Fifty  Poems  by  Fifty  French  Poets  1820-1920", 
Helen  Huntington's  "Folk  Songs  from  the  Spanish",  or  Selver's 
"Anthology  of  Modem  Slavonic  Literature".^    In  like  manner  the 
prose  should  be  selected  from  the  masterpieces  of  the  various  nations. 

In  this  way  the  student  would  come  in  contact  with  the  best 
literature  of  the  world  and  at  the  same  time  would  receive  lasting 
impressions  of  the  achievements  of  the  great  writers  of  all  nations 
and  ages* 

Although  the  need  of  establishing  correct  attitudes  toward 
all  the  members  of  the  human  family  during  the  early  years  of  the 
child's  life,  is  recognized  and  provided  for  in  the  lower  elementary 
grades  the  efforts  of  the  educators  must  not  stop  there.    As  the  child 
progresses  through  the  successive  grades  these  attitudes  of  friendly 
interest  must  be  strengthened  and  must  awaken  in  him  a  feeling  of 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  cordial  relations  between  the 
different  branches  of  the  human  family.    Mere  friendliness  is  not 
enough.    There  must  be  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  interde- 
pendence of  mankind  and  of  the  many  problems  this  interdependence  in- 
volves.   For  this  reason  the  secondary  school  should  provide  informa- 
tional courses,  designed  to  equip  him  with  the  knowledge  necessary  for 


■•■These  volumes  are  among  those  to  be  found  in  the  list  compiled 
by  Miss  Rfergaret  Jackson,  Librarian  of  the  Hoyt  Library,  Kingston,  Pa. 
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forming  intelligent  opinions  in  regard  to  international  relations. 

Wilson  suggests  that  he  should  have  at  least  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  more  important  problems,  the  foreign  policy  of  his 
government,  and  the  "technique  of  intergovermaental  activity". ^ 

It  is  to  meet  this  need  that  a  course  in  the  "Histoiy  of 
International  Intercourse"  is  suggested  for  the  eleventh  year  and 
one  in  "World  Problems"  for  the  twelfth. 

As  a  usual  thing  sane  course  on  world  history  is  included  at 
some  point  in  the  high  school  course.    This  course  on  the  "History  of 
International  Intercourse"  is  intended  to  take  the  place  of  this, 
with  the  hope  that  it  will  focus  the  attention  of  the  student  upon  the 
story  of  how  man  has  advanced  to  civilization  through  learning  to  co- 
operate with  his  fellow  man.    Wars  will  then  fall  into  their  proper 
place  as  incidents  aloiig  the  way  which  have  hindered  the  march  of  pro- 
gress but  have  pointed  anew  to  the  need  of  peaceful  intercourse  be- 
tween men,  and  industry  and  commerce  will  focus  the  attention  as  the 
agents  that  have  brought  men  ever  closer  together. 

The  course  called  "World  Problems"  would  be  practically  the 
same  as  the  popular  "Problems  of  Democracy"  course.    There  is  intended 
to  be  this  distinction,  however,  all  problems  are  to  be  studied  from 
the  international  point  of  view. 

Of  course  in  this  plan  there  are  many  weaknesses  as  in  all 
plans.    Its  greatest  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  would  make  the 
promotion  of  goodwill  a  definite  task  with  a  specific  program  for  its 
accomplishment.    The  results  achieved  should  be  greater  because  of  the 
cumulative  attack  and  because  of  the  wide  range  of  subjects  utilized. 


■•■Wilsou,  Howard  E.    Development  of  International  Understandings 
in  the  Secondary  Schools.    Yol.  XX,  No.  2  (February  19E9),  p.  72. 
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It  does  not  preclude  incidental  teaching  which  should  be  encouraged 
at  all  times. 

The  objection  could  probably  be  made  that  it  has  omitted  sub- 
jects that  would  lend  theraselves  most  admirably  to  this  purpose  and 
it  is  undoubtedly  true.    For  instance  probably  no  example  would  bet- 
ter illustrate  the  futility  of  attempting  to  keep  the  discovery  made 
by  a  nation  for  itself  than  the  story  of  the  perfecting  of  the  manu- 
facture of  china.    The  fact  that  no  man  or  nation  can  indefinitely 
stop  the  wheels  of  progress,  though  he  may  delay  it,  may  be  easily 
brought  out  with  the  story  of  China's  attempt  to  keep  the  secret  of 
the  uses  of  kaolin  to  herself.    For  centuries  she  succeeded  but 
eventually  it  leaked  out.    By  chance  Poland  discovered  its  presence 
through  the  simple  circumstance  of  a  servant  using  the  nearest  thing 
at  hand  to  powder  his  master's  wig,  thereby  making  it  so  heavy  that 
the  master  investigated  the  new  powder  and  found  it  to  be  kaolin. 
Then  Poland,  too,  tried  to  keep  it  a  secret  and  built  immense  works 
at  Aue,  keeping  the  workmen  captive  and  only  allowing  the  deaf  and 
dumb  to  pack  the  barrels  of  clay,  but  all  in  vain.    France,  too,  dis- 
covered the  precious  clay,  again  by  accident.    This  time  a  woman  weed 
ing  her  garden  found  a  white  clay  clinging  to  the  roots  of  the  weeds. 
Her  husband  showed  it  to  the  chemist  and  lol  France,  too,  had  dis- 
covered the  long  sought  kaolin,  and  immediately  started  her  china 
factories  at  Limoges.    As  good  as  this  illustration  is  for  the  futili 
ty  of  lack  of  cooperation,  the  story  of  the  development  of  the  iron 
industry  for  the  advantages  of  cooperation  is  equally  good. 

Both  of  these  would  properly  form  a  part  of  the  work  on  the 
history  of  industries.    So,  too,  would  the  study  of  the  origin  of  so 
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many  of  our  valuable  inventions  illustrate  the  interdependence  of  man. 
Hygiene,  also,  with  its  tale  of  the  services  of  the  great  surgeons 
and  chemists  would  be  a  fruitful  source  of  knowledge  of  world  co- 
operation in  the  things  that  are  worth  while.    Tl:ius  we  see  that  prac- 
tically any  subject  might  be  used,  but  in  suggesting  the  proposed  plan 
their  use  is  not  discouraged. 

Suggested  Activities.    No  plan  promoting  goodwill  through  the 
school  program  would  be  complete  or  successful  without  the  inclusion 
of  activities  to  enable  the  child  to  deepen  the  impressions  received 
from  the  teaching,  by  putting  them  into  practice. 

During  the  primary  school  period,  these  activities  are  easily 
arranged  for.  The  child  is  learning  to  adjust  himself  to  a  community 
with  whose  members  he  is  in  close  contact.  Service  under  these  con- 
ditions is  easily  encouraged.  His  gifts  at  Tlianksgiving  and  Christ- 
mas, his  valentines,  and  later  his  May  baskets  provide  expression  for 
both  his  creative  energies  and  his  impulses  of  thoughtfulness  and  af- 
fection. 

It  is  during  the  later  school  years  that  the  teacher  finds 
it  hard  sometimes  to  provide  opportunities  for  service,  especially 
to  those  from  a  distance.    Yet  there  are  many  avenues  open  to  the  in- 
terested teacher  even  here.    The  children  are  always  eager  to  arrange 
exhibits  especially  if  they  are  allowed  to  explain  their  meaning  to 
other  classes.    Then  children  may  bring  objects  from  their  native 
land  to  form  a  loan  collection.    They  may  prepare  stories  of  customs 
in  their  own  lands  and  read  them  to  the  other  children. 

Committees  may  be  formed  to  regularly  care  for  exhibits  made, 
to  help  the  stranger,  especially  if  he  is  from  another  land,  feel  at 
home  and  understand  the  customs  of  his  new  community.    They  may  make, 
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and  keep  replenished,  a  bulletin  board  displaying  news  and  in- 
teresting stories  of  foreign  countries.    Comraittees  of  different 
nationalities  may  teach  the  games  and  songs  of  their  native  lands 
to  the  other  children  and  may  provide  programs  for  the  assemblies. 

The  classes  may  carry  on  correspondence  with  children  from 
other  countries  through  the  Junior  Red  Cross  or  other  agencies  and 
may  send  portfolios  of  their  work  to  these  correspondents.    They  may 
make  kodak  accounts  of  interesting  events  in  their  community  and  send 
these  accounts  to  their  foreign  friends. 

In  their  manual  training  periods  they  make  toys,  dress  dolls, 
or  prepare  picture  books  for  children,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
less  fortunate  than  liemselves.    The  girls  in  the  more  advanced  classes 
may  spend  their  time  in  making  a  set  of  international  costumes  for 
the  use  of  the  school,  using  some  such  book  as  Miss  Haire's  "The  Folk 
Costume  Book",-^  which  is  beautifully  illustrated  and  contains  excel- 
lent descriptions  of  the  various  costumes.    Another  group  may  publish 
an  "International  Nev/spaper"  giving  items  vdiich  they  have  gleaned  and 
devoting  separate  numbers  to  a  record  of  the  achievements  of  first  one 
and  then  another  nationality.    They  may  provide  a  "hope  chest"  of  in- 
ternational good-vdll  for  their  community  following  the  pattern  of  the 
one  already  described.    Perhaps  in  the  future  some  of  our  high  school 
students  may  join  in  seme  such  organization  as  the  "Swiss  Service  Civile" 
and  give  their  services  in  some  constructive  work  for  their  country. 

They  may  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  the  various  activities 
provided  by  the  other  agencies  in  the  community  which  are  joining  with 
the  school  in  its  program  of  promoting  good-will  through  education. 


^Haire,  Frances  H.    The  Folk  Costume  Book.    New  York:    A.  S. 
Barnes  &,  Co.,  1527. 
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The  Public  Library 

The  public  library  offers  them  a  delightful  story  hour  once 
a  week  as  well  as  worthwhile  books.    From  time  to  time  there  are  ex- 
cellent exhibits  which  they  may  attend.    This  past  week  there  has 
been  an  especially  fine  one  of  dolls  dressed  in  correct  native  cos- 
tume, representing  the  racial  background  of  Massachusetts,  at  the 
Boston  Public  Library.    Forty  different  groups  of  people  were  repre- 
sented.   The  exhibit  was  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Inter-racial 
Unity  in  America  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Women* s 
Clubs.    Then  there  are  the  various  national  programs  of  stories  and 
music  arranged  by  the  Division  of  Public  Libraries  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Department  of  Education  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Phillips. 

The  Junior  Red  Cross 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  offers  many  opportunities  for  service. 
Today  it  is  so  closely  allied  with  the  schools  that  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  tell  whether  it  is  an  extra- cuirricular  activity  op  an 
intra-curricular  one.    It  offers  to  teachers  and  pupils  an  opportuni- 
ty to  correspond  with  schools  in  distant  lands,  with  the  assurance 
that  the  correspondence  will  come  regularly  and  be  translated  so  that 
its  contents  are  available.    It  provides  for  the  exchange  of  port- 
folios of  work  and  enables  the  child  to  participate  in  its  work  of 
mercy.    Mare  than  this  it  gives  the  child  the  feeling  of  being  a  mem- 
ber of  a  great  world  family  in  which  each  one  is  helping  the  others. 
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\       The  Children's  Museum 

In  the  district  around  Boston  the  Children's  ^seum  encourages 
the  pupil  to  extend  his  knowleige  of  other  peoples.    They  may  attend 
lectures  given  by  visitors  from  other  lands.    This  past  year  they  have 
had  a  delightful  series  of  illustrated  talks  on  the  people  of  Latin 
^erica  and  have  hod  exhibited  a  most  interesting  collection  of  paint- 
ings by  Mexican  children.    The  children  who  have  enjoyed  these  talks 
have  published  a  creditable  magazine  called  "Our  Hobbies"  and  have 
dedicated  one  number  to  the  countries  of  Latin  America. 

The  Girl  Scouts 

The  Girl  Scouts  all  over  the  world  obey  the  same  laws  and 
work  for  the  same  ideals.    In  19<i6  an  international  camp  was  held  at 
Briarcliff  Msoior,  New  York,  this  being  the  second  one  to  be  held. 
This  organization  publishes  a  magazine  entitled  "The  ionerican  Girl". 
The  t^rch  number  each  ye^r  is  an  international  number,  containing 
pictures  of  scout  activities  in  every  country.    Here,  too,  are  de- 
scriptions of  games  and  plays  from  foreign  lands,  recipes  for  foreign 
dishes,  atxd  lists  of  books. 

The  Boy  Scouts 

The  Boy  Scouts  also  offer  an  opportunity  to  join  in  an  inter- 
national organization.    Here,  too,  every  scout  no  matter  where  he  may 
be,  takes  the  same  scout  oath  and  works  for  the  same  ideals.    At  its 
"international  jamboree"  scouts  from  every  part  of  the  world  come  in 
contact  with  each  other.    Parties  of  scouts  have  just  left  for  Birken- 
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head  where  this  year's  jamboree  is  to  be  held.    These  boys  also  pub- 
lish a  magazine,  "Boy's  Life",  which  condusts  a  department  for  cor- 
respondence from  all  parts  of  the  world.    Friendship  begun  through 
this  means  or  through  the  Jamborees  is  encouraged. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  provides  for  tours  of  some  of  its  young  men 
through  several  countries  and  an  encampment  where  these  boys  may 
get  acquainted  with  each  other.    Camps  are  also  built  on  the  border 
between  two  of  the  countries  of  Europe  where  the  boys  of  both  coun- 
tries may  mingle  and  come  to  know  each  other.    The  national  office  has 
prepared  exhibits  and  lectures  on  various  countries  which  may  be  bor- 
rowed by  the  local  organizations.    Work  of  an  international  character 
is  encouraged  by  the  granting  of  an  official  World  Brotherhood  Char- 
ter to  any  organization  certifying  that  every  member  of  its  branch  is 
engaged  in  some  work  of  an  international  character. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association — Girl  Reserves 

In  a  similar  way  the  Y.  W.  G,  A.  Girl  Reserves  are  promoting 
world  friendship.    Their  work  has  been  principally  concerned  with 
promoting  friendship  among  the  foreign  born  of  our  own  communities. 
Here,  too,  correspondence  is  encouraged  usually  by  means  of  kodak 
letters  which  obviate  the  difficulties  of  correspondence  in  a  foreign 
language.^ 


A  good  description  of  these  various  organizations  and  their  in- 
ternational activities  is  contained  in  Boeckel,  F,  B,  Books  of  Good- 
will, Vol.  II,  Across  Borderlines,  p. 126-138.  Washington:  National 
Capital  Press,  1926, 
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The  Committee  of  World  Friendship  among  Children 

The  Committee  on  World  Friendship  among  Children  has  interested 
the  children  in  various  projects  of  friendship.    In  1927  they  organized 
the  work  of  dressing  the  "Good-will  dolls"  vAiich  were  sent  to  Japan. 
The  following  year  they  furnished  thousands  of  school  bags  for  the 
children  to  fill  and  send  as  messages  of  good-will  to  Mexico.  Each 
bag  contained  nine  pictures  representing  the  liberators,  Washington 
and  Hidalgo,  the  reformers,  Lincoln  and  Juarez,  the  liberty  bell  of 
the  United  States  and  the  one  of  Mexico,  the  two  great  waterfalls, 
Niagara  and  Juajiacatlan  Falls,  and  the  picture  of  Lindbergh  standing 
by  his  machine.    Beside  these  articles  each  child  put  into  the  bag 
from  five  to  ten  more  articles  which  they  thought  would  give  pleasure 
to  the  little  Mexican  child  who  received  it. 
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Conclusion 

Thus  these  many  organizations  are  contributing  their  share 
to  the  great  work  which  is  engaging  the  attention  of  all  the  think- 
ing world  today.    Much  has  been  done,  but  much  remains  to  be  done 
before  the  problan  is  solved.    Yet  the  world  has  a  right  to  take  an 
optimistic  view  and  to  believe  that  if  every  one  pulls  together  we 
may  yet  see  a  world  in  which  universal  understanding  and  sympathy 
is  the  rule  and  where  peace  will  come  *'by  way  of  the  people  to  their 
governments" . 
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32.   ,  Invention  and  Inlustry.     In  "A  Library  of  Knowledge", 

Vol.  II.    Boston:  Geo.  L.  Shuman  Co.,  1923. 


II.  Magazine  Articles 


1.  Abel,  James  F.    Commission  on  International  Implications  of  Edu- 

cation.   Proceedings  in  connection  with  World  Conference  on  In- 
ternational Justice.    Comprehensive  Survey  of  Opportunities  to 
Help  the  Peoples  of  the  World  to  Know  and  Understand  Each  Other. 
Substance  of  Report  to  Plenary  Session.    School  Life  Vol.  XIII, 
No.  10  (June  1928),  p.  194-195. 

A  report  on  the  consideration  of  a  practical  program  of 
education  for  the  promotion  of  international  goodwill. 

2.  Andrews,  Fanny  Fern.    The  Teacher  ein  Agent  of  International  Good 

Will.     School  and  Society,  Vol.  XXVI  (July  30,  1927),  p.  121-130. 

A  resume  of  the  activities  of  the  various  conferences  and 
associations  in  the  educational  world  which  have  endeavored  to 
provide  material  for  the  teacher  to  use  in  the  promotion  of  in- 
ternational goodwill  and  to  point  the  way  for  the  accomplishment 
of  her  task. 

3.  Barnes,  Harry  E.    The  New  History  and  International  Understanding. 

Progressive  Education,  Vol.  II,  No.  2  (1925),  p.  72-76. 

The  author  takes  the  position  that  well  written  impartial 
text-books  are  more  essential  than  the  injection  of  international 
problems  into  the  curriculum  if  we  would  promote  goodwill. 

4.  Benjamin,  Gilbert  Giddings.    Recent  Documents  and  Literature  on 

the  Outbreak  of  the  World  War.    The  History  Outlook,  Vol.  XX, 
No.  5  (May  1929),  p.  211. 

A  summary  of  the  adjustments  of  public  opinion  about  the 
World  War  situation  made  necessary  by  the  recent  publication  of 
official  documents  concerning  it. 

5.  Bernd,  Florence.    Music  in  the  History  Course.    A  Guide  to  Musical 

Composition  having  Historical  Value  and  Available  for  School  Use 
through  Phonographic  Records.    Historical  Outlook,  Vol.  XVII, 
No.  7  (November  1926),  p.  327-333. 
Very  rich  in  suggestions. 

6.  Bovet,  Pierre.    Work  of  International  Bureau  of  Education.  School 

and  Society,  XXV  (March  1927),  p.  370-371. 

A  lirief  account  of  the  opening  of  Miss  May's  center  at  Flo- 
rence for  the  discussion  of  world  culture,  and  of  an  address  by 
Prof.  Monroe  on  "Education  on  the  International  Plane". 
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7.  Butler,  Sylvester  B.    What  is  Education  for  Citizenship? 

Progressive  Education,  Vol.  II,  No.  4,  p.  210-217. 

The  article  relates  the  result  of  the  manual  training 
given  in  one  of  the  progressive  schools,  us  voted  in  the 
conversation  of  a  nine  year  old  boy  who  showed  a  remarka- 
ble understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  contributions 
made  in  this  line  by  other  peoples. 

8.  Carr,  William  J.    Peace  and  the  Public  Schools.  Education, 

Vol.  XLVII  (Januaiy  1927).  p.  296-300. 

An  analysis  of  the  objectives  in  peace  education. 

9.  Clark,  Frances  Elliott.    A  World  Brotherhood  through  Music. 

Journal  of  National  Education  Association,  Vol.  XV,  No.  5 
(May  1926),  p.  151. 

The  article  suggests  ways  in  which  music  may  be  used 
to  promote  international  understandings. 

10.  Clark,  M.  E.    Our  Relations  with  Our  World  Neighbors,  A  Stucfer 

of  American  Foreign  Policy.    Historical  Outlook,  Vol.  XI, 
No.  2  (Feb.  1929),  p.  81-34. 

An  interesting  account  of  an  actual  ezperiment  in  teach- 
ing the  subject  "The  American  Foreign  Policy"  carried  out 
in  the  senior  year  of  the  high  school  at  Cecilton,  Md. 

11.  Dever,  Mary.    World  Relations  as  a  Subject  in  the  Curriculum. 

Historical  Outlook,  Vol.  XX,  No.  2  (Feb.  1929),  p.  84-85. 

A  plea  for  the  inclusion  of  interne^t ional  relations 
as  a  separate  subject  in  every  school. 

IE.  Dunn,  Arthur  W.    World  Civics.    School  and  Society,  Vol.  XHI 
(Dec.  19,  1925),  p.  771-774. 

The  author  points  out  the  necessity  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  information  concerning  the  mechanism  of  interna- 
tion  relations  and  for  providing  the  child  with  "actual  ex- 
periences in  international  contacts  and  cooperative  enter- 
prises". 

13.  Frederick,  Robert.    An  Investigation  into  Some  Social  Atti- 

tudes of  High  School  Students.    School  and  Society,  Vol. 
XXV  (Apr.  2,  1927),  p.  410-412. 

The  study  apparently  indicated  the  failure  of  our 
system  of  education  to  develop  intelligent  patriotism  and 
racial  and  religious  tolerance,  or  to  furnish  adequate  in- 
formation upon  which  these  might  be  based. 

14.  Gambrill,  J.  Montgomery.    The  New  World  History.  Historical 

Outlook,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  6  (Oct.  1927),  p.  265-267. 

The  author  finds  little  that  can  truthfully  be  called 
"World  History**  ofrered  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States. 

15.  Gavit,  John  Palmer.    Good  Will — An  Activity.    High  School 

News,  Vol.  V,  No.  9  (May  1929),  p.  207-209. 

An  excellent  article  dealing  with  the  essential  quali- 
ties of  good  will,  its  inevitableness ,  and  its  benefits. 
The  author  points  out  the  trivial  character  of  the  apparent 
differences  between  men. 
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16.  Goode,  J.  Paul.    Geography  and  World  Citizenship.    School  and 

Society,  Vol.  IX7I,  No.  665  (Seot.  24,  1927),  p.  377. 

An  excellent  article  describing  the  way  in  which  the  study 
of  geography  should  promote  international  understandings. 

17.  Guinness,  Ralph  G.    Education  for  World  Peace.    Education,  Vol. 

XLVII  (January  1927),  p.  306-310. 

A  short  article  outlining  the  psychological  basis  for  co- 
operation and  understanding. 

18.  Lingo,  Wm.  R.    World  Peace  through  Education.    Educational  Review, 

LXX  (Oct.  1925),  p.  128-133. 

The  author  proposes  the  establishment  of  a  perirjanent  com- 
mission, under  jurisdiction  of  the  League  of  Nations,  to  study 
the  problems  of  international  education,  to  suggest  proper  methods 
of  promoting  international  understandings  and  to  report  these  re- 
commendations to  the  proper  authorities  in  each  country. 

19.  Luckey,  G.  W.  A.    The  Vital  Need  of  a  World  Bureau  of  Education. 

School  aM  Society,  Vol.  XXII,  No.  570  (Nov.  28,  1925),  p.  671- 
675. 

An  impassioned  plea  for  a  Bureau  of  Education,  presenting 
reasons  for  its  establishment. 

20.  MacCracken,  Henry  Noble.    Higher  Education  and  International  Co- 

operation.   School  and  Society,  Vol.  XXII,  No.  555  (Aug.  15,  1925), 
p.  190-196. 

A  plea  for  cooperation  in  the  work  of  the  World  Federation 
of  Education  Associations  by  the  universities  with  constructive 
suggestions  for  the  way  in  which  this  cooperation  might  be  carried 
out. 

21.  Malone,  Thomas  J.    History  Texts  and  American-Canadian  Amity. 

Historical  Outlook,  Vol.  XVII,  No.  8  (Dec.  1927),  p.  373-377. 

A  comparison  of  the  texts  of  some  of  the  latest  editions  of 
American  and  Canadian  history  text-books  to  illustrate  the  nationalis- 
tic point  of  view  revealed  in  even  the  most  impartially  written. 

22.  Mead,  Lucia  Ames.    Teaching  World  Cooperation.    Educational  Re- 

view, Vol.  LXXI  (April  1926),  p.  197-201. 

An  article  devoted  to  suggestions  for  teaching  world  coopera- 
tion in  the  secondary  schools. 

23.  Murray,  Jennie  Erskine.    Would  You  End  War,  Create  Great  Peace. 

Educational  Review,  Vol.  LXXI  (May  1926),  p.  256-262. 

A  report  of  the  action  of  the  Conference  of  the  World  Federa- 
tion of  Education  Associations  held  in  Edinburgh,  July  1925,  on 
peace  education.    According  to,  the  writer  it  could  be  summed  up 
in  these  two  commands,  (1)  "Humanize  all  the  sub jects  taught", 
(2)  "Humanize  the  heaets  and  minds  of  the  youth  of  the  world". 

24.  Overstreet,  Dr.  Harry  A.    Forming  First  Habits  for  Internationalism. 

Progressive  Education,  Vol.  II,  No.  2  (1925),  p.  68. 

The  author  points  out  the  inherent  dangers  in  the  debate  as 
a  school  activity.,  if  we  wish  to  promote  internationalism. 
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25,  Regier,  C.  C.    Teaching  for  Peace  in  College.    The  Historical 

Outlook,  Vol.  XX,  No.  2  (Feb.  19i;9)  ,  p.  79-81. 

A  study  of  the  "spirit  of  nationalism"  and  what  it  means 
to  the  world  and  the  opinion  held  by  the  other  countries  of 
the  world  regarding  tLe  United  States. 

26.  Sisson,  Edw.  0.    Education  for  World  Order.    Educational  Review, 

Vol.  UCIX  (Feb.  1925),  p.  57-69. 

An  exposition  of  both  the  duty  and  the  necessity  of  the 
United  States  to  take  its  place  in  the  international  field. 

27,  Smith,  J.  Russell,    Geography  and  the  Higher  Citizenship,  Pro- 

gressive Education,  Vol.  II,  No,  2,  p,  77-80. 

Points  out  the  opportunities  in  geography  which  the  wide 
awake  teacher  may  utilize  in  promoting  goodwill. 

28.  Thomas,  Augustus  0.    The  Presidential  Message  to  the  Delegates 

Assembly  of  the  World  i^'ederation  of  Education  Associations. 
School  and  Society,  Vol.  XXII  (Aug.  8,  1925 J ,  p.  153-160. 

A  summary  of  the  influences  resulting  from  the  conference 
of  this  association  held  in  19E3,  and  a  statement  of  the  issues 
to  c ome  before  the  1925  conference. 

29,  Wilson,  Howard  E.    Development  of  International  Attitudes  and 

Understandings  in  the  Secondary  Schools.    T  he  Historical  Out- 
look, vol,  XX,  No,  2  (Feb,  1929),  p.  71-75, 

A  thoughtful  analysis  of  the  need  for  instruction  in  inter- 
national affairs  with  suggestions  as  to  what  should  be  taught 
and  the  methods  by  which  this  might  be  done. 

30.  Work,  Hubert.    For  the  Interchange  of  ideas  and  Experiences  of 

Pacific  Nations.    School  Life,  Vol.  XII  (Feb.  1927),  p,  101-103, 

A  discussion  of  the  questions  to  be  taken  up  at  the  Pan  Paci- 
fic Conference  on  Education,  Rehabilitation,  Reclamation,  and  Re- 
creation held  at  Honolulu,  April  11-16,  1927, 

31,   ,    International  Work  in  Education  (Reprinted 

from  an  article  in  the  London  Friend).    School  aad  Society,  Vol, 
Xr/I,  No.  664  (Sept,  17,  1927),  p.  359. 

The  description  of  an  experiment  carried  on  by  Miss  Gilpin 
at  Chateau  de  bierville,  Boisy-la-Riviere ,  France  where  children, 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  16, from  England,  France,  and  Germany 
work  together  in  order  to  learn  about  the  manners,  customs,  and 
language  of  each  other. 

32.  .    School  Children  of  Northern  Europe  entertained 
in  Germany*     (Translation  of  an  Article  in  Hufvudstadsbladet ,  a 
Swedish  Journal  forwarded  to  the  Sec.  of  State  by  A  Ifred  J.  Pear- 
son, United  States  Minister  at  Helsinfors,  Finland.)    School  Life, 
Vol.  XIII,  No.  10  (June  1928),  p,  183, 

A  description  of  the  plan  for  exchanging  school  children  be- 
tween Germany  and  other  northern  European  countries. 
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III.  Courses  of  study 


1.  California.    State  Board  of  Education.    A  Suggestive  Course  of 

Study  in  Geography  for  the  Elementary  Schools,  Bulletin  No.  £-C. 

2.  Cleveland,  Ohio.    The  Social  Studies,  Junior  High  Schools.  Cleve- 

land Public  Schools.    Teachers'  Manual  and  Teaching  Units  for 
Grades  VII,  VIII  and  DC,  Part  I  (1928). 

Contains  an  exceedingly  valuable  article  by  Miss  Alice 
Keith  upon  Music  as  an  Aid  to  the  Social  Studies,  p.  43-56. 

3.  Dayton,  Ohio.    The  Social  Studies  for  Grades  V,  VI,  VII,  and  VIII. 

Curriculum  Bulletin,  Number  5. 

4.  Missouri.    State  Department  of  Education.    Courses  of  Study  in 

Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools,  Bulletin  No.  10  (1928).  The 
Social  Studies. 

5.  Oakland,  Cedifornia.    The  Social  Studies,  Grades  5  and  6.  Oak- 

land Public  Schools  (1927),  Course  of  Study  Series,  No.  107. 


rv.  Pamphlets 


1.  Association  for  Peace  Fovuadation.    Conference  on  the  Teaching  of 

History  (Feb.  14,  1925).     (Held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chica- 
go League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Department  of  Education  and 
Philosophy  of  the  Chicago  Woman's  Club,  and  the  Association 
for  Peace  Education. ) 

2.  Committee  of  Y/orll  Friendship  among  Children.    Goodwill  Bags  for 

Mexican  Children. 

3.  Council  of  Christian  Assoc i:..t ions.    Christian  World  Education. 

Scrap  Book  (1928).    New  York  City:  Student  Council,  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
and  Student  Division,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

4.  Davis,  Jerome  and  Poling,  Daniel  A.    Adventuring  in  World  Coopera- 

tion.   Boston:  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor. 

5.  Foreign  Language  Information  Service.    Old  World  Christmas  Cus- 

toms.   Interpreter  Releases,  No.  41.    New  York:  Dec.  15,  1924. 

Thanksgiving  in  l»&ny  Lands.  Interpreter  Releases,  No.  38.  New 
York:  Nov.  20,  1924. 

6.  Hayes,  Carlton  J.  H.    Education  and  Nationalism.    Report  of  Conference 

on  Teaching  History.     (See  Association  for  Peace  Foundation). 

A  spirited  attack  upon  the  over-emphasis  of  "nationalism" 
in  our  schools.  Points  out  that  nationalism  is  a  comparative- 
ly recent  development  in  the  history  of  the  v/orld. 
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7.  Hie  Junior  Red  Cross. 

Dunn,  Arthur  W.    The  Junior  Red  Cross  as  a  Factor  in  Education. 
(Reprint  from  the  World's  Health,  Vol.  5,  No.  4  (April  1924). 

Dunn,  Arthur  W.    American  Junior  Red  Cross  at  the  Edinburgh 
Meeting  of  the  World  Federation  of  Education  Associations 
(July  24,  1925),  N.  H.  153. 

Dunn,  Arthur  W.  The  Educational  and  Social  Values  of  Interna- 
tional School  Correspondence  (Reprinted  from  the  Historical 
Outlook),  N.  H.  71. 

International  School  Correspondence.    Arc  621  (Sept.  1928). 

8.  League  of  Nations  Association.    Educational  Publications  No.  3. 

Training  in  Summer  Camps  for  World  Cooperation.    New  York: 
League  of  Nation's  Association,  May  1927. 

9.  League  of  Nations  Union,  15  Grosvenor  Crescent ,S.W. ,  Davies, 

Gwil^Tn.    The  League  in  the  Schools  of  the  World,  No.  274 
(May  1920).    Teachers  and  V/orld  Peace.    A  memorandum  for  the 
guidance  of  teachers  who  desire  to  explain  the  work  of  the 
League  of  Nations  in  schools. 

Contains  a  suggested  course  of  study  for  use  in  the  Lon- 
don schools  designed  to  promote  world  understandings. 

10.  League  of  Nations. 

Report  sutaiitted  by  the  Secretariat  to  the  Sixth  Assembly. 

Instruction  of  Children  and  Youth  in  the  Existence  and  Aims 
of  the  League  of  Nations.    A. 10. 1925. XII. 

Supplementary  Report  submitted  by  the  Secretariat  to  the 
Sixth  Assembly.    A.lO(a) .1925.XII. 

Report  of  Sub-committee  of  Experts  for  the  Instruction  of 
Children  and  Youth  in  the  Existence  and  Aims  of  the  League 
of  Nations.    International  Committee  on  Intellectual  Co- 
operation. A.26.1926.XII. 

11.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Committee  on  World  Friendship.    Los  Angeles 

City  School  District:  School  Publication,  No.  145  (June  1927). 
Contains  a  great  variety  of  valuable  material. 

12.  Louisiana.    State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 

College.    University  Bulletin,  Vol.  XIX,  N.S.  (Mar.  1927),  Ho. 

3.  Proceed! xigs  of  the  First  Annual  Conference  Louisiana  State 
University  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  American  Diplomacy,  (Feb,  3, 

4,  &  5,  1927). 

13.  Marion,  Indiana.    Marion  School  Exhibits  Featuring  Projects  on 

a  Peace  Curriculum,  Marion  Public  Schools. 

14.  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education.    Division  of  Public  Li- 

braries. 

A  Musical  Story  Hour  for  Greek  Children,  compiled  by  Mrs. 

Alison  B.  Alessios,  Librarian  of  the  Chatham  Square  Branch 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

A  Musical  Story  Hour  for  Portuguese  Children.    Partially  com- 
piled by  Miss  Dorothy  M.  Hyde,  of  the  New  Bedford  Public  Li- 
brary. 
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A  Musical  Story  Hour  for  Italian  Children. 
Suggestions  for  a  Program  to  Interest  Polish  Children  in 
the  Racial  Heritage  of  Their  Parents. 

15.  National  Council  for  the  Prevention  of  War. 

Armistice  Day:  Suggestions  for  Its  Observance. 
Suggestions  for  Goodwill  Day  Programs  (May  18,  1928).  * 
Suggestions  for  Goodwill  Day  Program  (May  18,  1929). 
A  World  Tour  in  One  Evening. 

16.  National  Student  Federation  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

Yearbook,  1928-1929. 

17.  National  Union  of  Teachers,  the  Educational  Institute  of  Scot- 

land and  Other  Organizations.    Declaration  Concerning  the 
Schools  of  Britain  and  the  Peace  of  the  World. 

18.  Taft,  Donald  R.    Historical  Text-books  and  International  Dif- 

ferences.   Report  of  Conference  on  Teaching  History.    See  As- 
sociation for  Peace  Education. 

A  comparative  study  of  history  texts  used  in  secondary 
and  upper  elementary  schools  in  France,  Germany,  United  States, 
and  Mexico. 

19.  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.    John  J.  Tigert.    A  Practical 

Program  of  Education  for  the  Program  of  International  Goodwill. 
Foreign  Education,  Circular  No,  9  (June  25,  1928). 

20.  Webster,  Charles  K.    The  Teaching  of  World  History.    Report  of 

Conference  on  Teaching  History.  See  Association  for  Peace  Edu- 
cation. 

21.  World  Federation  of  Education  Associations. 

General  Bulletin,  No.  II  (Dec.  1928). 
General  Bulletin,  No.  Ill  (Jan,  1929). 


V.  Bibliographies 


1.  Brooklyn,  New  York.    Public  Library.    Stories  of  Boys  and  Girls 

in  Other  Lands. 

2.  Kingston,  Pa.    The  Hoyt  Library.    Miss  Margaret  Jackson,  Libra- 

rian.   Poetry  of  the  Nations. 

3.  League  of  Nations  Association.    International  Guide  to  Material 

Descriptive  of  Many  Lands  and  Peoples.  Educational  Publications, 
No.  4  (Feb.  1928). 

4.  National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War.    Washington,  D.  C. 

Advance  Sections  from  pamphlet.    "Material  Available  for  Work 
with  Young  People." 
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Book  Lists  Useful  in  Promoting  Interracial  Understanding. 
(Based  upon  replies  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  the  Em- 
bassies and  Legations  in  Washington  and  to  representatives 
of  the  various  nations  and  races  with  the  idea  of  obtain- 
ing lists  of  books  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
different  peoples  themselves,  are  accurate  and  fair.) 

Lists  of  Pageants  and  Plays.    For  children,  for  young  people, 
for  adults. 

b.  Newark,  New  Jersey.    The  Public  Library.    Every land,  A  Reading 
List  for  Children.  (April  1929). 

6.  New  Jersey.    Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.    Committee  on  Inter- 

national Relations.    Aids  to  International  Understanding. 

7.  American  Library  Association.    Compiled  by  The  Committee  on 

Work  with  the  Foreign  Born.    Reading  Service  to  the  Foreign 
Born.    Chicago:  American  Library  Association  (1929). 

8.  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Educational  Department.    The  Victro- 

la  in  Physical  Education,  Recreation,  and  Play  (1924). 

9.  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations.    Department  of  Immigration 

and  Foreign  Communities.  Suggestions  for  the  Christmas  Program. 
New  York  (April  1927). 


